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The most important result (of the 
Milford Conference) was “the 
4) emergence of a strong conviction 

. that a fundamental conception 
which had come te be spoken of as 
“generic social case work’ was 
much more substantial in content 
and much more significant in its 
implications for all forms of social 
case work than were any of the 
specific emphases of the different 
case work fields.” 
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Porter R. Lee, 1879-1939 
I, His Philosophy and Personality 


Walter W. Pettit 


O me perhaps the chief motivating factor 

in Mr. Lee’s life was a belief in the pos- 
sibilities of human personality, not person- 
ality conforming to any pattern but in the 
infinite variations man may develop when 
allowed to achieve the best that is within 
him. Mr. Lee was interested in differences 
between people. He found persons with 
varied experiences and ideas a stimulus. 
Discussion was centered on bringing out 
these differences, clarifying them rather than 
making them conform. He had no interest 
in producing a type. Life was exciting and 
rich because each new contact differed from 
the rest. Conversation was not a debate but 
an exploratory, drawing out process. Some- 
one has pointed out that there are almost as 
many variations in parish church architecture 
in England as there are parishes. Each little 
community chose its building material, and 
constructed its religious edifice in con- 
formity to its location, its beliefs and aspira- 
tions, and available material and resources. 
So I believe Mr. Lee saw the development 
of the individual, freed from unnecessary 
stultifying social, economic, and physical 
handicaps. 

In the classroom students commented on 
his able use of the discussion method. They 
were helped to formulate their own experi- 
ence and thinking, rather than given solu- 
tions. Class sessions were an exciting ex- 
perience, in which participation was the key- 
note, and results varied with each session ; 
notes of such discussions were therefore dif- 
ferent each year. Material for discussion 
came from the students’ experience or from 
records of family life borrowed from social 
agencies or occasionally from some current 
novel. 

Mr. Lee knew there was no one answer to 
the numerous problems arising in his ex- 
Ploration of family life. Students were 


helped to realize that they were dealing with 
an evolving phenomenon and that sound 
thinking rather than emotion or reliance on 
the mores of the past was essential. His 
ability to formulate searching questions and 
direct discussion held the interest of students. 

His emphasis on individual development 
was evidenced in his selection of and rela- 
tion to his teaching staff. He was thor- 
oughly convinced that an educational insti- 
tution should be a stimulating experience to 
students, in which, as in his own classroom, 
variety of approaches to subject matter 
rather than uniformity should be emphasized. 
The staff selected by him was one in which 
variety in point of view resulted. His aim 
was to have students, as a result of various 
class contacts, sufficiently aware of differing 
theories that they might think through to 
their own philosophy with an appreciation 
of conflicting points of view. 

Staff meetings were never opportunities 
for dogmatic statement of policy. Problems 
were explored, stimulus given to the expres- 
sion of varying theories, and policy arrived 
at through a gradual meeting of minds, in 
which the leader succeeded in refraining 
from influencing the conclusions by his own 
opinions. 

Mr. Lee was a constant stimulus in his 
relation to his staff. He firmly believed that 
in the changing scene of social work practice 
a group of instructors limited to classroom 
experience would soon lose their contact 
with professional development. He con- 
stantly stressed the necessity of securing 
additional experience in developing social 
work techniques and administration. While 
occasionally this may have seemed a handi- 


cap to the conduct of an educational institu- | 


tion, in the long run he believed that it 
would strengthen the School. 
Perhaps this belief in the sanctity of 
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human personality functioned to the highest 
degree in the use which students, alumni, 
and professional acquaintances made of him 
as a personal adviser. His understanding 
of human beings, his wide sympathies, and 
his conviction that no pattern for behavior 
could be formulated, resulted in people from 
all walks of life consulting him about an 
enormous variety of problems. He never 
seemed pressed for time. Leaning back in 
his chair, with his ever-present pipe com- 
fortably alight, an understanding glow in his 
eyes, and a friendly smile, he would listen, 
occasionally asking a leading question but 
never assuming an attitude of judging be- 
havior, and usually drawing from the inter- 
view the suggested solution. 


IT is difficult to analyze those qualities 
which make a person responsive to human 
problems on many different levels. Ob- 
viously a real love of people is essential, and 
a belief in the possibility of human person- 
ality. There must also be a keen intellectual 
grasp of problems, and apart from person- 
ality ties, the willingness and ability to go 
to the bottom of the particular problem 
presented. 

In addition, the life experience of an indi- 
vidual must be a real factor. A satisfying 
and stimulating family life is doubtless essen- 
tial. In Mr. Lee’s case there was, in addi- 
tion to this, a wide contact with a variety of 
life interests. An indefatigable reader, his 
library varied from economics to detective 
stories. He had an interest in music for 
years and had a considerable collection of 
piano player records of classical music. 
Before his health failed, he was an enthusi- 
astic golfer. When this became no longer 
possible, he sought some less active pursuit 
and studied cooking, in which he attained a 
considerable reputation among his friends. 
All through the twenty-five years of my 
acquaintance with Mr. Lee, I have looked 
up to him as an authority on problems of 
gardening. Like many amateur gardeners, 
his enthusiasms changed from year to year. 
Moreover, this in Mr. Lee’s case was a 
fundamental characteristic of his life. He 
was never content with the present but in 
all interests was reaching out for new ideas, 


new experience, and in gardening, new 
plants. 

In addition to Mr. Lee’s interest in peo- 
ple, he had a quality in which keen observa- 
tion of personality traits was related to an 
unusual ability in analyzing such traits. 
Besides this, there was something of a his- 
trionic gift, and the combination of these 
qualities resulted in an ability as a raconteur 
which made him enormously popular as a 
companion or in a social group. He would 
spin out his description of people, imaginary 
or real, in the greatest detail, reproducing 
their accents and their facial expressions. 
As I look back over the innumerable delight- 
ful tales I have heard from him, I realize 
that they invariably reflected a zest for life, 
an absence of pessimism, and a real under- 
standing and love of people regardless of the 
roles in which they were depicted. Even in 
his stories, Mr. Lee never made fun of 
people for the sake of making fun. There 
was nothing of sarcasm or cynicism in them. 
I suspect that Mr. Lee was one of the few 
members of our generation who inherited 
the story-telling ability of a past generation, 
an ability which flowered in Mark Twain. 

This lighter side of Mr. Lee’s activity was 
without doubt closely related to an amazing 
understanding of the social and economic 
problems of our times. Sympathy he had in 
great measure, but his effectiveness as a per- 
sonal adviser, as a teacher, and even in the 
area of story-telling, was largely due to a 
keen analytical mind, ‘familiar with social 
work theory and practice and with the 
trends in the present day scene. His writ- 
ten and public utterances, his classroom 
discussion, his chairmanship of committees 
were all prepared for in the minutest detail, 
as the copious masses of notes in his files 
bear witness. 

Porter R. Lee represents to me, as to count- 
less other friends and acquaintances, an 
amazing experience in his numerous inter- 
ests, his capacity for human contacts, and the 
stimulus he gave those of us who knew him, 
to more varied and efficierit endeavor. 
Human personality we can be certain con- 
tinues. A vivid life such as his must go on 
through the generations in its influence on 
those of us who knew him and through us 
to an ever-widening circle. 
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II. His Contribution to Case Work Teaching 


Karl de Schweinitz 


T is appropriate that Buffalo and a meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 

Work! should be the place and the occasion 
for a paper on the contribution of Porter R. 
Lee to education for social work. Buffalo 
was Porter Lee’s home city. It was here 
in the Charity Organization Society that he 
served his apprenticeship in social work. 
The meeting of the National Conference in 
Buffalo thirty years ago marked his formal 
introduction as a national figure. At that 
meeting in 1909 a delegation of the members 
of the staff of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity headed by Mary E. 
Richmond gave him a dinner as welcome to 
the secretaryship of that society in which he 
was about to succeed Miss Richmond. His 
invitation to come to Philadelphia was an 
announced recognition of his rising impor- 
tance and reputation in the field. In leaving 
what was his native city he was taking a 
next step upon the road that was to lead 
him to the directorship of the New York 
School of Social Work, a progress marked 
by a growing influence upon social work in 
general and most particularly upon education 
for social work. 

What that influence was is plain to every- 
one who knew him in his work. His con- 
tribution to content and method is now an 
essential part of that structure of social work 
which enables it to occupy a place of its own 
among the professions and which gives to 
education for social work an identifiable and 
separate entity. Epitomizing and illustrat- 
ing this contribution of Porter Lee were his 
use and development of case discussion in 
the teaching of social case work. An esti- 
mate of his achievement based upon this 
generally accepted fact would be enough to 
include him among the builders of modern 
social work. Case discussion, integrated 
with supervised field work, is, as we all 
know, the essence of the method by which 
the student develops skill in social case work. 
The expression and the impact of idea and 
feeling, the interplay and the interaction 


1See the note on the inside of the front cover, 
this issue. 
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of the members of the class around the 
described problem of an individual are the 
core of the educational experience in this 
branch of our professional training. A gen- 
eration ago this essential method was un- 
known. It developed during the career of 
Porter Lee. 

Any area of knowledge and skill is formed 
by accretion from the work of many people. 
Here and there a genius will add a larger 
than ordinary share to the accumulating 
mass, thereby establishing claim to great- 
ness. To go beyond this in appraising an 
individual’s contribution is difficult and not 
always possible. Our leaders are so inex- 
tricably the creators and the creations of 
their times that one can never with absolute 
assurance say of any one of them that he not 
only added but was the first. There seems 
often to be a simultaneousness about dis- 
covery, a spontaneous expression in a num- 
ber of places of the logical developments of 
an era and a situation, that again and again, 
by pointing to the coincidence of others, 
denies our statement that this or that person 
was new. 

In the case of Porter Lee the way in which 
he used and promoted case discussion in the 
teaching of social case work would, in the 
opinion of those who learned from him, be 
all that his fame might need. They would 
cite this as perhaps his most typical and 
significant contribution to the content and 
method of education for social work. I 
should like, however, to go further. What 
I have been able to gather from his con- 
temporaries in social case work and from 
those who studied with him in the first 
decade of his career has convinced me that 
he not only used the method of case discus- 
sion but originated it as applied to the teach- 
ing of social case work. I believe this not 
merely because of evidence which admittedly 
is fragmentary and which deserves the con- 
firmation of a more formal inquiry than 
mine, but because the facts square with my 
own personal knowledge of Porter Lee and 
his times. 
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In the announcement of “a course of 
training in child helping” offered in Phila- 
delphia in 1908-09, we have an indication 
of the approach and content of professional 
education before Porter Lee left Buffalo. I 
shall list the entire section on investigation 
and case work which was conducted under 
the direction of J. Prentice Murphy. 


Nov. 12 (1) Functions of a Children’s Bureau 

and its Relation to other Agencies. 

Mr. W. B. Buck, Superintendent, 

Seybert Institution. 

The Basis of Fact in Social Work. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond (General 

Secretary, Philadelphia Society for 

Organizing Charity). 

Nov. 18 (3) The First Interview. 
E. Richmond. 

Noy. 24 (4) The Completion of an Investiga- 
tion. Mr. Frank D. Witherbee, 
Assistant Secretary, Society for 
Organizing Charity. 

Dec. 1 (5) Investigation from the Standpoint 
of the Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty. Miss Mary S. Havi- 
land, Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty. 

Dec. 4 (6) The Question of Breaking up a 
Family. Mr. J. Prentice Murphy, 
Superintendent, Children’s Bureau. 

Dec. 8 (7) The Necessity of Physical Exam- 
ination and Treatment. Dr. Wm. 
W. Cadbury, Examining Physician, 
Children’s Bureau. 

Dec. 11 (8) A Record System for Children’s 
Agencies. Mr. Edwin D. Solen- 
berger (General Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Dec. 15 (9) The Policies of the Society to 
Protect Children from Cruelty. 
Mr. Wm. H. A. Mills, Secretary, 
Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty. 

Dec. 18 (10) The City’s Burden in Helping Chil- 
dren. Mr. Theodore P. Rees, 
Children’s Agent, Philadelphia 
Bureau of Charities. 

Jan. 5 (11) Disposition of Children after In- 
vestigation. Mr. James P. Kranz, 
Special Agent, Children’s Bureau. 


Nov. 17 (2 


_— 


Miss Mary 


This is the complete offering of the section 
on Investigation and Case Work, the most 
practical part of a course, whose purpose, 
according to the prospectus, was “to give 
practical training in modern principles and 
methods of child helping under the direction 
of experienced workers in this field.” The 
names of certain of the participants are 
enough to guarantee to us that this repre- 
sented the best that education for social 
work had to offer thirty years ago. Contrast 
the three sessions devoted to methods in 
case work in this series with the courses 
upon this subject which now run through 
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two years with additional work available 
in advanced curricula. 

The nature and way of the teaching in 
Philadelphia in 1908 is evident by implica- 
tion. It was didactic. That this was typical 
of the times we have testimony from those 
who were then in social work. For example, 
Betsey Libbey who trained in Boston under 
Alice Higgins Lothrop, says that the instruc- 
tion which she received in study classes 
during her apprenticeship was largely based 
upon readings, followed by reports and dis- 
cussion. The writings of the English leaders, 
Edward Dennison, Sir Charles Loch, 
Octavia Hill, as well as those of American 
leaders, were largely drawn upon. The 
approach was topical and in terms of prob- 
lems—the problems of poverty, of desertion, 
of drink. There was consideration of prin- 
ciples as related to problems. When cases 
were used they were used to illustrate. They 
might be drawn upon to show the problem 
of desertion or the need for better non- 
support laws or the importance of registra- 
tion. The teachers in the centers of the 
charity organization movement, which was 
then still the source of the emphasis upon 
social case work, were brilliant and inspiring. 
Their work was founded upon an apprecia- 
tion of the community and an intimate 
relationship with it that I hope we are 
beginning to return to today but the content 
of instruction was meager as compared with 
present curricula and there was nothing 
of the discussional method that now domi- 
nates the teaching of social case work. Miss 
Richmond, as the titles of her Philadelphia 
lectures indicate, was working to discover 
and to define the scientific bases of social 
work, thereby making her contribution to 
our professional education. In Buffalo 
Porter Lee was in the early stages of devel- 
oping the discussional method that would 
revolutionize the teaching of social case 
work. 

To Mrs. Anna B. Fox, who came to the 
staff of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society two years before Porter Lee left for 
Philadelphia, I am indebted for the statement 
that Mr. Lee was using case material in 
class in a more than illustrative way. She 
tells of a case discussion so vivid that today, 
more than thirty years later, she still remem- 
bers the family. I am inclined to think from 
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what she says that Porter Lee was then at 
the earliest beginnings of his method and 
that only gradually and not until later did it 
reach its mature form. 

Apparently, however, word of what he 
was doing had begun to spread. Frank J. 
Bruno has a distinct recollection of the fact 
and in a letter dated June 1, 1939 he says: 


My first remembrance of Porter Lee was at the 
Richmond Conference in 1908. He was then, I 
believe, Assistant Secretary of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of Buffalo. On the excursion 
which the city of Richmond gave the Conference 
which consisted of a river trip down the James, 
I have a very distinct memory of Porter Lee dis- 
cussing with a group of social workers the matter 
of teaching from case records. It was of course 
not a formal thing. His method had apparently 
become known at least by reputation and the group 
around him was asking questions on the method. 
I had been in social work only a little over a year 
at that time and most of the vocabulary was strange 
so that my interest was piqued quite as much by 
words as by content, but I do have a very clear 
picture of the intense interest that the group had 
in his discussion. It stamped him in my mind as a 
teacher of rare ability. 


A letter to Mr. Bruno from Mr. Lee 
comes from the files of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity—now the 
Family Society—and was found by Miss 
Libbey in the course of a search of the 
records of the society in the interest of our 
present discussion. On September 28, 1911, 
Mr. Bruno, then Assistant Superintendent 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Society —now the Community Service 
Society—wrote in part as follows: 


My dear Mr. Lee: 

I believe you have a class for secretaries and 
assistant secretaries in which you use as a method 
of training the discussion of case records and case 
treatment. 

Your experience in Philadelphia and any outline 
you could give me of the methods you use and the 
topics covered would be of great value to us here. 


Mr. Lee replied on October 2: 


My dear Mr. Bruno: 

I have had the best results from class work 
through stating to the class merely the facts of 
the application of a family; name and address, the 
kind of family, and the kind of relief asked for, 
asking them to suggest each step of the process 
that would be followed from that point, having 
comments or criticisms on each suggestion that is 
made from other members of the class, reducing 
false steps to absurdity, and working out the full 
possibilities of each suggestion that is good, but 
almost always by the members of the class; very 
rarely, except when arbitrary decisions have been 
made to save time, by myself. 


This letter certainly indicates a vast dif- 
ference between the course conducted by Mr. 
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Lee in 1911 and the course on investigation 
and case work given in Philadelphia in 
1908-09. 

Along with this testimony and corre- 
spondence, it is appropriate to mention Mrs. 
Lee’s belief that Porter Lee originated the 
method he used in teaching. “We dis- 
cussed it in detail as he was working it 
out,” she writes on April 26, 1939, “and I 
remember very well his delight when he 
found it was proving effective.” For those 
of us who knew the Lees and their way of 
talking everything over together this is an 
important statement. 

It is inevitable that concerning anything 
that took place in social work in the first 
quarter of the present century the question, 
“What about Miss Richmond?” should be 
asked. The answer is that Miss Richmond’s 
contribution lay in another direction. I am 
not sure but that she might be described as 
the first professional social worker. She was 
an incisive thinker, a profound scholar who 
completely comprehended her field. She 
combined a rare capacity for research with 
a fundamental appreciation of the grounding 
of social work in the life of the community 
and a vivid capacity to engage herself with 
the community in that connection. She was 
an inspiring teacher but her teaching was a 
giving out. She drew from people but essen- 
tially as a researcher. Nor did she fail to 
give back to them what she got and more. 
She used case material in class but she used 
it as illustration. She might turn to the 
class but more as an instructor who uses 
questions to ascertain what his student has 
learned. The method of case discussion was 
not Miss Richmond’s. It could not have 
been hers; she did not operate that way. 

Case discussion was inherent in Porter 
Lee. It was his method; it was the way he 
operated. In substantiation of this I want 
to speak of him as I knew him because of 
the bearing that this may have upon the 
nature of his contribution to education for 
social work. 

There is a poem * by Abbie Huston Evans 
that is appropriate as describing certain 
characteristics of Porter Lee. From this 
poem, “To A Forgotten Dutch Painter,” I 
quote as follows: 


1From The Bright North, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1938. 
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You are a poet, for you love the thing 

Itself. In twenty ways you make me know 

You dote on difference little as that which sets 

Berry apart from berry in the handful. 

“How singular is nigh-identical!” 

You cry to dullards; given eyes, we see 

The split pod or the briared vine house contraries 

Narrowly opposite in a tent of sameness 

(Not one but has its urgency upon it). 

“In deep, at the pith, where life makes push, 
it sits, 

The I, the me, the myself of the cherry,” 

You say so plain that I can never doubt it; 

“Sit down before a clover-head,” you say, 

“As if it were a city to be taken. 

Invest it round. There is but little hope.” 

“The poppy-seed is a commodious place,” 

You urge, and prove it; I behold for you the 

The negligible ort assume its state. 


Porter Lee loved the thing itself, be that 
thing a person or a situation. He invested 
that thing round, he explored it, he went in 
deep and at the pith, where life makes push, 
he found the I, the me, the myself. It was 
his love of the thing itself. that sent him to 
the experience and the practice of social 
workers and having reached the content, the 
core, the method—the I, the me, the my- 
self—of that experience he added it to the 
funded knowledge and skill of the profes- 
sion. 

One does not find much source material 
in Porter Lee’s writings because he went 
to the thing itself not as scientist but 
as artist. His was “the fine delight that 
fathers thought,’ not a detached research 
but a love of the thing itself, that made of 
his teaching an eager co-operation in which 
the student enjoyed bringing forth the 
essence of whatever Porter Lee sought. If 
Porter Lee had known that he was to be set 
down with a class of students on a desert 
island he would have had no problem about 
what most important book to take with him. 
No book would have been essential. He 
would have found his material for teaching 
in the thing itself, in his class. 

Margaret Leal, who in the classroom was 
more intimately associated with him than 
anyone else, lends authority to this comment 
by her description of the course upon the 
family, the conduct of which she shared with 
him. He drew for this course upon the 
students’ experiences in their own families 
and those to which their field work took 
them. Miss Leal recalls when the idea first 
came to him and how he tried it upon his 
colleagues. Like many others I, too, re- 
member this, remember hearing him ask, 


“What meant a whale of a lot to you when 
you were a kid?” It was typical of the 
method of Porter Lee. Where others were 
still bound to textbooks he was drawing 
upon life. 

If he loved the thing itself, he also doted 
on difference. Great or small it attracted 
him. He adored the new. An idea—he 
liked to use the word “ hunch ”—was his 
keenest pleasure and if it came out of differ- 
ence, so much the better. He delighted in 
argument, not in ex cathedra pronouncement 
and contradiction which would have been his 
privilege. He was confident of himself and 
was therefore willing to leave the platform 
and meet his discussant down where people 
debate as person to person with no other 
reliance than their own ingenuity and 
knowledge. Perhaps he doted on difference 
because, having found it, he could integrate 
it with his purposes. Walter Pettit cites the 
faculty of the New York School of Social 
Work as an illustration of this point—a 
faculty of strong individuals with pro- 
nounced differences in background and 
philosophy and yet under the leadership of 
Porter Lee working together toward the 
common goal of education for social work. 

For him, too, the negligible ort assumed 
its state. I have spoken with a number of 
those who were his students in the early 
days of his teaching. Uniformly their com- 
ment has been of the security with which 
they could participate in discussion. They 
felt that he respected their contribution, 
seeking for that in it which was valuable and 
helping them to develop this. There was no 
person so negligible that from his experience 
or thinking something of importance might 
not come. 

In this love of the thing itself, this doting 
on difference, this manner in which with him 
the negligible ort assumed its state, I dis- 
cover the basis of his contribution to edu- 
cation for social work. It was because this 
was the way of Porter Lee that I find valid 
the statements of those who .say that he 
originated the method of case discussion. 
To Porter Lee first and to Porter Lee more 
than to any other person we owe the de- 
velopment of the teaching of case work from 
the three lectures in the Philadelphia train- 
ing course of 1908 to a branch of the cur- 
riculum which through the use of discussion 
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enables the student to build a foundation for 
his skill. 

Important though this contribution is, I 
have devoted this paper largely to a con- 
sideration of it not for the sake of that con- 
tribution itself, but because it typifies and 
illustrates what Porter Lee gave to the con- 
tent of social work and the method of teach- 
ing. Content and method are not easily 
measurable or even perceptible. They 
accumulate gradually. Here this, there that, 
each merging into the total fund of knowl- 
edge so that the source of any one contribu- 
tion is difficult to identify. It is indeed re- 
markable that the origin of case discussion 
should be discernible. 

What, by virtue of definite testimony and 
evidence we see Porter Lee doing in this 
respect, he also did though less patently in 
other areas. I have referred to his de- 
velopment of material in the course on the 
family. I have not spoken of what he did in 
commencing the teaching of teaching in 
social work or his explorations and dis- 
coveries in other areas. We cannot know 
how much of the range and content of the 
curriculum in education for social work as 
it is today springs from Porter Lee but cer- 
tainly it would not be what it is were it not 
for him. 

At a time when education for social work 
was borrowing from other professions, as it 
still does and hopefully always will, he saw 
that social work had that which was its own 
and that the borrowings from other fields 
must be adapted to the point where they 
almost become our own. He asserted the 
difference of education for social work and 
for other fields and he undertook to stimu- 
late the formulation of the difference and the 
establishment of it as a separate entity. The 
symbol and token of this is the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Porter Lee started that association. It was 
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twenty years ago that he called the meeting 
of representatives of then existing schools— 
there were fifteen as compared with the 
thirty-eight of today—that resulted on June 
4, 1919, in the organization of the American 
Association. 

Discernible evidences of contributions 
such as this inevitably by virtue of their 
concreteness and their ascertainability dis- 
tract our attention from what was Porter 
Lee’s greatest influence in the field of edu- 
cation for social work. This was the in- 
numerable contacts and relationships, indi- 
vidually, in classes, and in other groups, 
with students, colleagues and other mem- 
bers of the profession. These contacts and 
relationships were the main channel and the 
principal vehicle through which his contri- 
bution to content, method, and philosophy 
entered into the body of education for social 
work. Those who were privileged to be 
associated with Porter Lee know that the 
accumulated total of what he gave in this 
way, even though it was merged into the 
general development of the field, or perhaps 
just because of this, rather than any specific 
and separable origination, is what places him 
as one of the great leaders of our profes- 
sion. Here is where in co-operative dis- 
covery, in back and forth interplay with the 
most challenging in difference and equally 
with the most negligible ort, he went to the 
“T and the me” of the thing itself and 
through his recognition and use of it enabled 
social work increasingly to assume its state. 

The concluding lines of the poem I have 
quoted contain the reason why Porter Lee 
was able to make this contribution and are 
at the same time a prophecy of its enduring 
quality. They are also what I would like to 
say about him and about why and how he 
will continue with us. 


The thing loved well carries the mark upon it. 
It outbeams radium. And time lets it be. 








III. The Growth of Training for Social Work 


Frank J. Bruno 


HE history of all professions is : 

a history of a growing body of knowl- 
edge which must be mastered by 
those who wish to practice the profession 
successfully.” ? 

Social work in its effort to win profes- 
sional status is going through many of 
the phases older professions experienced. 
Although it may seem the obstacles in its 
path are more numerous and formidable 
than others have had to face, in real fact 
such questions as who is or who is not a 
professional, how one becomes such, and 
whose is the authority for declaring that one 
has achieved the goal—questions that seem 
well nigh insuperable to our struggling 
practitioners—are actually no more difficult, 
no longer delayed in answering than they 
were by the older or even the oldest profes- 
sions, such as medicine and law, which 
seem now so firmly established. 

Until the advent of the scientific method 
in research, professions were largely esoteric 
and closed circles into which admission was 
gained only through long apprenticeship 
and a certain amount of hazing. If social 
work has any unique experience, it is that 
it never thought of itself as a professional 
practice until the scientific method had be- 
come firmly established in our western 
world, and therefore it never had a period 
during which its processes were assumed to 
be mysterious and secret. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
similarities between our profession and 
the older ones. Their practitioners were 
acknowledged as specialists long before we 
were, but the practices we now call social 
work were probably co-existent with the 
human race, and while they were probably 
engaged in by practically everyone, there 
have always been, so far as we have record, 
certain persons specializing in them: priests, 
judges, physicians, and peculiarly gifted 
persons to whom people went in trouble. 
The art of these specialists was intuitive and 
probably considered to be beyond the scope 
of the average human being. It is hard to 

: Porter R. Lee: Preface to Vocational Aspects 


of Social Work, American Association of Social 
Workers, New York; 1925, p. 9. 


conceive that an art dealing with the inti- 
mate facts of life ever could become a pro- 
fession until the shackles of authority had 
been broken by the scientific axiom of 
causation. This probably explains why 
social work is such a late comer in the lists 
of the professions. It should caution us 
against assuming its practice as something 
wholly new. 

Social practitioners may also think that 
the attitude of the public toward social work 
is unique, as compared with its attitude 
toward other professions, but it is not en- 
tirely clear that such is the case. The man 
in the street claims he is quite as competent 
as we are to deal with poverty, crime, and 
misfortune: only common sense and a good 
heart are necessary. But neither has he yet 
quite surrendered to the doctor the task of 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, nor to 
the teacher the education of his children, nor 
the ways by which we may remain neutral 
in this mad world to his elected representa- 
tives at Washington. Perhaps he should 
not; perhaps it is just this insistence upon 
the use of what is called common sense in 
even the most bewildering questions of the 
day that keeps the professional alert and 
ever improving his method. 


EDUCATION for social work began in the 
same way as preparation for all. the profes- 
sions started: by the apprenticeship method. 
It is no degradation of our art to admit it. 
Rather, it is inconceivable that it should 
have been otherwise. As _ practitioners 
accumulated empirically a facility, insight, 
and a philosophy, the more generous of them 
would attempt to help their assistants and 
successors to learn those lessons more easily 
than they themselves had accumulated them. 
Anyone who had his training in social work 
before the days of the professional schools 
and its case discussions can appreciate the 
heavy price applicants paid for the educa- 
tion of the practitioner in the school of hard 
knocks. He has probably a clearer vision 
of the urgent drive which the pioneers in 
our educational field, Anna L. Dawes, Mary 
E. Richmond, Zilpha Smith, and even as 
contemporary a social worker as Porter R. 
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Lee must have felt to save the victims of a 
careless civilization from added injuries at 
the hands of well meaning but blundering 
novices in human relations. 

Perhaps it is this conviction that explains 
how schools were originally established by 
social workers and not by universities, and 
why the practice in the processes of social 
work under competent supervision came to 
occupy such a large part of their curriculum. 
It is here that education for social work 
differs most sharply from education for other 
professions. This practice in the processes 
of social work, or field work as it is now 
called, is not analogous to clinic instruction 
in medicine nor the case method in law. It 
is, however, significant that in the profession 
nearest akin in method to social work—edu- 
cation—something very like field work is 
required as part of the curriculum. But even 
in the educational curriculum practice occu- 
pies a less important place than in social 
work. Porter R. Lee summed up this con- 
viction when he stated: “ Field work 
is the foundation of professional education 
for social work.” ? This sets training for 
social work in a class by itself. Whether 
this position is fundamentally sound, whether 
time will alter its place in our professional 
preparation cannot be foreseen, but on the 
major importance of field work there is sub- 
stantial agreement among the schools of 
social work. 

This is not to say that such a policy has 
not had severe critics, nor that such criticism 
is now stilled, for educators are not slow to 
express the opinion that field work is but 
apprenticeship in disguise. In spite of this 
constant questioning of the validity of de- 
voting such a large portion of the student’s 
time to practice in the various processes of 
social work, this conviction that preparation 
for social work should be closely allied to 
the practice of social work runs like a theme 
through all the development of our profes- 
sional education. It probably decided John 
S. Kennedy to make his gift for educational 
purposes to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety rather than to Columbia University ® 
and led Porter Lee to adopt the policy of 

*Lee and Kenworthy: Mental Hygiene and 
Social Work, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1929. p. 184. 

S Jesse F. Steiner: Education for Social Work, 


niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921, 
pp. 17-18. 
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keeping the New York School independent 
of any university affiliation during the early 
years of its development. It probably ex- 
plains why Miss Anna L. Dawes‘ speaks 
of “a training school” instead of “ edu- 
cation for social work,’ as did also Miss 
Richmond * and Porter R. Lee who elabo- 
rated on the idea in one of the Bulletins of 
the New York School as follows: “. . . the 
curriculum of a professional school is con- 
cerned less as a device for teaching students 
than as a series of opportunities through 
which they may learn.”® Implicit in this 
statement is the assumption that when a 
student is admitted to a school of social 
work, he should be an educated person, 
capable of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for learning the art of practice in 
human relations offered by its courses. In 
the controversial field of what constitutes an 
educated person Lee was not much exer- 
cised, and in fact the social science depart- 
ments of universities have been far more 
insistent on specific content in the under- 
graduate curriculum of those planning to 
enter a school of social work than the 
schools themselves.’ One of the earliest 
pamphlets of the A.A.S.W. on the voca- 
tion of social work questioned the wisdom 
of specific pre-vocational education for the 
prospective social worker. It should be 
noted that schools for social work in certain 
countries of continental Europe, instead of 
requiring certain academic disciplines in the 
social and psychological sciences, place as a 
prerequisite for admission several years ex- 
perience as an employee of commercial or 
manufacturing concerns. 

During recent years the trend has been 
away from recognizing schools set up inde- 
pendently of university affiliation, and in 
fact there is now a by-law in the Association 
against accrediting so-called independent 
schools. Yet the present freedom enjoyed 
by established schools to develop curricula 
in accordance with the nature of the job the 


4 Mary E. Richmond: The Long View, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1931, p. 101. 

5 [hid., pp. 86 and 99. 

6 Bulletin of the New York School of Social 
Work, April, 1927, p. 3. 

7See Marion Hathway: “ Training for Public 
Welfare and Social Work,” Social Forces, October 
1939, p. 60, for the position of the professional 
schools; and R. M. Brown, p. 65, same number of 
the periodical, for the position of the social 
scientist. 
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schools set out to do and not be stifled by 
rules and regulations formulated for other 
educational projects has been won, largely, 
because the early schools were at first inde- 
pendent and could make their own conditions 
for incorporation into the larger educational 
unit desirous of taking them over. The 
organization of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work at the Session of 
the National Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City in June of 1919 then furnished 
an instrument by which all the schools might 
establish standards in common and promote 
their acceptance by universities and other 
educational authorities. 


THE formation of the Association of 
Schools was almost entirely the work of 
Porter Lee. His correspondence and memo- 
randa are the first records we have of the 
idea ; he issued the call for the first meeting 
of representatives of schools which was held 
in his office on his invitation on May 30-31, 
1919, and that in turn was followed by the 
organization meeting in June of that year at 
Atlantic City. Early meetings of the Asso- 
ciation showed there were few if any agree- 
ments as to content of curriculum, academic 
level on which instruction should be given, 
prerequisites for admission, or length of time 
for the course. In 1911 the New York 
School had established a two-year curriculum 
on a graduate level—or its equivalent, the 
modifying clause giving evidence of the 
tentative character of the rule. It was 
nearly twenty years before the Association 
placed all its professional courses on a 
graduate level (1937) although it had earlier 
established the rule of a two-year course, 
one of which might be undergraduate. Coin- 
cident with the earlier ruling requiring a 
curriculum of two years the Association 
agreed upon a minimum one-year curri- 
culum, with an ingenious device for com- 
bining standardization with flexibility. The 
minimum curriculum was then, and still is, 
divided into three categories: (1) courses 
which shall be given by all schools, (2) pairs 
of courses one of which shall be so given, 
and (3) groups of three or more courses, 
one of which must be given. Its stand taken 
at that time on field work also has held to 
the present—that not less than 25 per cent 
of the total credit work of the school should 


be in field work nor more than 33 per cent. 
This ruling was made in the face of the 
practice of a few schools requiring a far 
larger percentage of the student’s time in 
field work than the maximum in the new 
rule. No attempt was made to state how 
much, or what proportion of time the student 
should spend in field work, but only the 
portion of his total credits that could be 
taken in field work. 

Field work is somewhat entangled with 
self-support of students. At Western Re- 
serve and at Smith a student may be self- 
supporting through special arrangements 
for extended field work. At the recently 
revamped school at Pittsburgh, a new device 
has been added whereby the curriculum is 
extended to cover three years, the extra year 
providing time to complete the regular class 
and fieid work of the two-year curriculum, 
and also time available currently throughout 
the three years to accept part-time employ- 
ment with the agency in which the student 
is doing his field work. The co-operative 
scholarships between the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and the New York School are 
devices for meeting this same problem. 
Most schools, however, struggle with the 
question of self-support of their students on 
a more opportunistic basis, making such 
arrangements as best they can, individual by 
individual. Some of them, such as Chicago, 
are surprisingly successful. The decision to 
place the curriculum in social work upon a 
graduate basis, and the increased proportion 
of entering students who go directly from 
college into professional training is present- 
ing a problem in finance for these young 
people that has not been adequately recog- 
nized, and for which there is not now a solu- 
tion available that protects the educational 
integrity of the curriculum and at the same 
time is satisfactory to the student. 

The Association has never passed upon 
the qualifications of instructors in its schools, 
other than to require that they should have 
had a valid experience in the subject they 
teach. Next to financing students through 
six years of university life, the matter of 
instructors in the schools presents the 
gravest difficulties. Few schools have the 
financial strength to engage a full-time 
faculty of outstanding professionals who 
have the academic qualifications necessary 
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for instruction on a graduate level. At first, 
of course, no school did; they selected the 
outstanding—or willing—local practitioners, 
who carried the responsibility for teaching 
at a very low cost, or even at no cost at all. 
Necessarily, it was not always possible to 
pay much regard to the educational quali- 
fications of those invited to give courses, a 
situation still fairly true of instructors whose 
principal responsibility is to social practice. 
They gave generously their time and energy, 
laying the foundations of our professionai 
education. The policy of drawing on prac- 
titioners for teaching is very severely criti- 
cized by educational authorities, although 
there are competent voices raised in defense 
of a plan by which some practitioners are 
drawn into a professional faculty. But it is 
a far cry from calling in a few from the 
operating ranks to fill out the teaching 
resources of a well staffed school to depend- 
ing almost entirely upon them for the 
technical courses. 

It is questionable whether sufficient per- 
sonnel to meet the dual requirements of 
academic and professional qualifications is 
available, if the schools had the money to 
pay their salaries, but the basic handicap of 
education for social work is its lack of funds. 
Outside the Kennedy endowment to the 
New York School, the Rockefeller grants 
to Chicago and one or two other schools, 
professional education is operating on a 
shoe-string, and keeps going because of the 
devotion of its personnel and a few not 
wealthy backers. It has not been sufficiently 
recognized that the unprecedented. develop- 
ment of medical education in the last quarter 
of a century which is so often set up as a 
standard is due not only to the recommenda- 
tion of the General Education Board, or to 
the direct manner by which the results of 
research could be made available to medi- 
cine, but to the vast and unprecedented sums 
of money poured into medical education from 
private gifts and foundations, until almost 
half the endowments of some first class uni- 
versities consists of funds designated for 
medical education. The less satisfactory 
condition in legal education can be traced, 
in part, to the fact that it has attracted no 
such financial support. We are but new- 
comers in the field of professional education, 
and must compete with many and better 
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understood professions for financial support. 
But we do have a certain advantage in this 
respect almost none of the others enjoy, in 
the considerable body of prominent persons 
identified as board members of our public 
and private agencies. They could be inter- 
ested in professional training for social work 
as was Mr. Kennedy and could remedy this 
glaring deficiency. 

No greater difference of opinion in our 
area of professional preparation occurs than 
on the subject of prerequisites. This has 
been touched on already and also the fact that 
specialists in the social sciences and prac- 
titioners do not agree on what the student 
entering the professional school should have 
had in his undergraduate work. A priofi, 
it would seem logical that he who is to spend 
his life in the practice of an art in human 
relations should be well trained in the social 
and psychological sciences. And on that 
faith the Association has gone on record by 
recommending that a certain amount and 
spread in the social sciences be established 
as prerequisites for admission to a school. 
But as a matter of fact, no research or any 
other kind of study has been able to demon- 
strate a correlation between any or all the 
social sciences and performance in a school 
of social work, or with subsequent progress 
in the profession. The only thing such 
research has established is that a student 
who does high grade undergraduate work 
will more probably continue to do similar 
work in his professional courses, and be 
more successful in his professional experi- 
ence than an average or mediocre student. 
But what he took as an undergraduate seems 
to make not a particle of difference. This 
suggests a question far more serious than 
the debate between social scientists and social 
workers as it raises the whole question of 
the significance of any particular under- 
graduate curriculum. 

In the perspective of time, however, social 
work has made gains unequalled by any 
other profession. Although there are more 
persons in social work positions who have 
not had adequate educational preparation 
than there are adequately trained workers, 
and although our schools are relatively 
weak, under-supported, and facing many 
unsolved difficulties in curriculum and 
source of an adequate student body, social 
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work has the only association of professional 
schools requiring that candidates for admis- 
sion shall have a Bachelor’s degree. It has 
an association of practitioners that has estab- 
lished educational standards considerably in 
advance of the field and that has been able 
to maintain them in the face of an over- 
whelming influx of workers due to the 
depression and the responsibility that has 
been thrown on social work. Being the 
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youngest of the educated professions, we 
come into the heritage of all those who 
preceded ; but there is not one of them that 
can point to such progress in accepted 
standards of educational preparation as we 
have reached in less than a quarter of a 
century. The courage and intellectual hon- 
estly of our pioneers are largely responsible 
for this record, and of these pioneers Porter 
R. Lee was one of the most influential. 


Recent Hiring Practices of Private Family Agencies’ 
Ralph G. Hurlin 


N the preceding article concerning the 

professional workers newly employed 
during the year 1938 by the private member 
agencies of the Family Welfare Association 
of America, it was shown that with a high 
rate of staff turnover these agencies were 
hiring very few workers who had not had 
some school of social work training, and 
that differences in the salaries paid pointed 
to a strong demand for workers who had 
completed a two-year graduate school course. 
Further facts about the new workers em- 
ployed and the hiring salaries paid by these 
agencies in 1938 are here summarized. 

Kinds of Previous Experience: Eighty- 
six, or 22 per cent, of the 398 newly-hired 
workers for whom detailed information was 
reported for this study had not previously 
held regularly paid social work positions. 
Classification of those who had had social 
work experience other than as student work- 
ers by kind of previous experience indicated 
much freedom of movement between the 
various fields of social work. It was not 
surprising to find that a large proportion of 
those with experience had previously been 
employed in private case work agencies. 
But although 214 workers had had such 
experience, only 97 had been employed only 
in private case work agencies. One hundred 
and sixty-five workers had been employed 
in public case work agencies, and of these 
55 had had only public agency experience ; 
while 69 had been employed in social work 
other than case work, of whom 20 had had 
no case work experience. 


1A preceding article of the same title appeared 
in Tue Famiry, October, 1939, pp. 181-184. 


The number of workers involved was too 
small to permit definite conclusions concern- 
ing the influence of different kinds of social 
work experience on the hiring salaries, but 
when workers were classified by education, 
length of experience, and type of experience, 
it appeared that experience in private case 
work agencies is valued by these agencies 
somewhat more highly than experience in 
public case work agencies, and experience 
in public case work agencies somewhat more 
highly than non-case-work experience. 

Influence of Sex on Salaries: The salaries 
paid to men workers were by no means 
uniformly better than those paid women 
workers. But analysis indicated _ that 
although emphasis was generally placed first 
on education and experience in selecting 
new workers, somewhat less experience was 
required of men than of women for equiva- 
lent salaries. The advantage was more 
pronounced for men who had completed the 
two-year graduate school course than for 
those who had some but less than full gradu- 
ate school credit. Among workers who had 
not completed the two-year course, in fact, 
the influence of sex appeared to be very 
slight, if present at all. 

The difference in salary assignable to sex 
was greatest in the case of the two men who 
were employed as executives. In spite of 
brief experience, they received the two high- 
est salaries among the seven executives for 
whom data were reported, and two of the 
three highest salaries reported. Both were 
graduates of graduate schools of social work. 
Their salaries were, however, undoubtedly 
considerably lower than that of the one 
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executive, a woman, hired during the year 
for whom information was not reported. 

Among 30 newly hired supervisory work- 
ers, two men received relatively high but 
not the highest salaries, and the salaries of 
two other men were near the median of 
supervisors’ salaries. The salaries of five 
of the 41 male case workers were at the 
median of case workers’ salaries and an 
equal number of the others were above and 
below the median. 

The median hiring salary for 17 men who 
had completed the two-year graduate course, 
but had had either no or very short paid 
social work experience (up to two and one- 
half years), was $1,740. For 93 women 
with full graduate course credit and less 
than two and one-half years of experience, 
the median salary was $1,600. For 13 men 
and 48 women with some but less than full 
graduate course credit and less than two and 
one-half years of experience, the median 
salaries were in each case $1,500. 

Influence of Size of City: The complaint 
is often expressed by social agencies located 
in communities of small or medium size that 
it is difficult to persuade workers who have 
had school of social work training to accept 
positions outside the large cities. Although 
living expenses are considerably higher 
there, the large cities offer compensating 
advantages to the professional worker. 
They provide more opportunities for pro- 
fessional contacts and more variety of 
recreational and cultural life. The worker 
employed in a large city is, probably, more 
likely to learn of openings in other agencies, 
and more opportunities for promotion occur 
within the large city agencies because of the 
size of their staffs. The recent schcol of 
social work student, moreover, is likely to 
desire experience in a large agency for the 
same reasons that send medical school 
graduates to large hospitals for internship. 
The variety of experience is likely to be 
greater and the supervisory staff larger and 
more experienced. 

These various factors help to explain the 
difficulty the small city agency faces in trying 
to obtain adequately trained new workers. 
But salaries are, also, an important factor. 
In view of the other advantages in favor of 
the larger cities, it is reasonable to expect 
that agencies in the smaller places would 
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have to offer equal or better salaries than 
those paid in the larger cities, in order to 
compete successfully for the desired workers. 

That the large city agencies are much 
more successful than those in smaller places 
in attracting workers with professional edu- 
cation is indicated. by the figures of Table 1, 
which distributes the 398 newly-hired work- 
ers employed during the year by both size 
of city and school of social work education. 


TABLE 1. NeEwty-Hirep PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF CITY AND SCHOOL 
or SoctaL Work EpucATION 
Number of newly-hired workers 


With 

some 

but less 

With than 

two- two- With no 
Number year year under- school 
of gradu- gradu- gradu- of 





\ 


With - 


. : agencies ate ate ate social 
Size of city repre- course course credit work 
category sented credit credit only credit Total 
New York 
City 6 65 8 0) 0 73 


Eight other 


large cities 15 69 41 4 2 116 
Other cities 

over 100,000 

population 54 71 44 a 8 126 


Cities under 
100,000 
population 48 26 32 12 13 83 


Total 123 231 125 19 23 398 


The six agencies in New York City, 
where salaries tend to be highest, hired no 
new workers during the year who were 
without some graduate school of social work 
training, and took chiefly workers who had 
completed the two-year graduate course. 

The second size of city category in the 
table consists of the other eight large cities 
which are represented in the study by eight 
or more hirings. They are Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. With the 
exception of Chicago, each is represented by 
two agencies. The 15 agencies in these cities 
hired only six workers who lacked some 
graduate course credit, only two of whom 
had no school of social work training. Con- 
cerning the relatively large proportion of 
workers hired by this group of agencies who 
had some but less than two-year graduate 
course credit, it should be explained that 
nearly a third of the 41 such workers in this 
size of city group were recent students who 
had satisfied the requirements for the two- 
year graduate course except for completion 
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of a thesis, which presumably would be 
completed shortly. 

In the other cities with over 100,000 popu- 
lation, more workers without graduate school 
training or with uncompleted courses were 
employed, and in the smaller cities the pro- 
portion of fully trained workers is relatively 
small. It is significant, however, that even 
in the group of smaller cities, the private 
case work agencies hired chiefiy workers 
with some graduate training, and that nearly 
a third of the new workers had completed 
the two-year graduate course. 

Table 2 illustrates the relation of salary 
levels to the problem of recruiting workers 
with full school of social work training. It 
gives for each size of city category, the per- 
centage of the new workers employed by 
agencies in the group who had had full 
graduate school of social work training, and, 
also, two measures of hiring salaries. As 
the percentage of workers with two-year 
credit declines, the proportion of workers 
hired at less than $1,500 increases. In New 
York City no workers were hired during 
the year at less than $1,500 and only three 
at less than $1,600. But in cities of under 
100,000 population, 41 per cent of the hirings 
were at less than $1,500. Although the 
number of workers involved is much too 
small for the purpose, the last column of 
this table, which relates only to the new 
workers having full graduate school training 
but no previous paid social work experience, 
is of most significance. It suggests that the 
smaller cities are outbid by the large cities in 
the competition for the new graduates of 
the schools. 


TABLE 2. PER CENT OF NEW WorRKERS WITH Two- 
YEAR GRADUATE CREDIT, PER CENT HIRED AT 
Less THAN $1,500, AND MepIAN SALARY 
FOR INEXPERIENCED GRADUATES, BY 
Size or City 
Newly-hired 

workers with 


two-year graduate 
course credit and 


Percentof Per 
newly-hired cent of 
workers newly- 
with hired 
two-year workers no prior experience 
graduate hiredat -— A ~ 
Median 





Size of city course less than 
category credit $1,500 Number salary 

New York City 89 0 19 $1,680 
Eight other 

large cities 59 7 12 1,560 
Other cities 

over 100,000 

population 56 30 13 1,500 
Cities under 

100,000 

population 31 41 3 1,500 


Schools of Social Work Attended: It is of 
interest to note that 42 different schools of 
social work are represented by the 375 
workers with some school of social work 
training who were added to the staffs of 
these agencies during the year. Five of the 
schools, however, account for two-thirds of 
the total number. The ten schools repre- 
sented by the largest numbers of workers 
are shown in Table 3. In this table, 65 
workers who had attended more than one 
school are allotted to the school awarding the 
degree or certificate, or in case of less than 
full credit to the school which gave most 
credit. 

TABLE 3. NeEWLy-HrireD WoRKERS WITH SCHOOL 
or SoctAL WorK TRAINING, BY 
ScHooL, ATTENDED 
Two-year 
graduate 


course com- 
School of social work pleted Other Total 


New York School of Social Work 71 24 95 


Smith College 58 3 61 
University of Chicago 16 18 34 
Western Reserve University 13 18 31 
Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work 13 15 28 
Washington University 5 9 14 
Simmons College 6 6 12 
University of Pittsburgh 4 8 12 
University of Minnesota 3 7 10 
Graduate School of 
Tewish Social Work 9 0 9 
32 other schools 33 36 69 
Total 231 144 375 


The fact that the schools make use chiefly 
of local agencies for the field work training 
of their students has, of course, much to 
do with the distribution shown in Table 3, 
since student workers not infrequently ad- 
vance to regular paid status in the agencies 
in which they have done practice work. In 
this connection, these facts are of interest: 
Of the 73 new workers hired by six New 
York City agencies, 50 had been students of 
local schools of social work. Of 19 workers 
hired by one Chicago agency, 10 had been 
students of the Chicago University school. 
Of the 20 workers hired by two Pittsburgh 
agencies, seven had studied at the University 
of Pittsburgh school, and 12 of the 16 hired 
by two Cleveland agencies had studied at 
Western Reserve. 

Length of Vacations: As further indica- 
tion of the advantages accruing to the 
workers with more professional training, 
Table 4 gives the distribution of the newly- 
hired workers by length of vacation and 
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school of social work education. Earlier longer vacations. Of the 371 workers for 
studies have shown that the social work whom length of vacation was reported, 267, 
agencies which pay better salaries tend to or 72 per cent, took employment affording 
provide longer vacations with pay. Itis not four weeks or more of vacation. Of those 
surprising, therefore, to find that the workers | who had completed the two-year graduate 
with graduate school training, who tend to course, 84 per cent joined agencies giving 
receive better salaries, tend also to have vacations of four weeks or more. 


TABLE 4. NEWLY-HireED Workers CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF VACATION 
AND SCHOOL oF SocrAL WorK EDUCATION 





Length of annual vacation with pay Total for 
r ate =’ whom length 
School of social s 3 4 1 5 5% of vacation 
work education None weeks weeks weeks month weeks weeks was reported 
Two-year graduate course — 10 25 87 57 40 1 220 
Some graduate course credit — 18 27 37 26 5 1 114 
Undergraduate credit only 1 8 1 5 _— 1 — 16 
No school of social work credit 1 10 3 5 2 — — a 
Total 2 4 «56 «13 «248 4 ° 2 371 


The Intake Interview from the Standpoint of Supervision 
Beatrice Levey 


HE emphasis being placed upon intake _first interview not only as a factor in deter- 
interviews in case work today is not new mining the actual life span of our cases but 
for we have always been concerned about also as an essential concomitant in our later 
the first interview. The reasons underlying case work. 
our concern are indicative of the evolving Since important changes in agency func- 
stages in case work. Earlier the particular tion have been occurring simultaneously 
emphasis was upon the actual content of the = with the changes in case work content and 
application interview, in terms of the amount — emphases, the preparation of the case worker 
of information that could be secured in a_ for the application interview becomes a 
single contact. Today, primary emphasis is necessary focus. In my experience with 
placed upon the dynamics involved, attempt- | case workers, both in individual supervisory 
ing to relate the material to them, with con- conferences and in group discussions on the 
centration on diagnostic thinking from the — subject of the intake processes, I have been 
beginning, with a central focus upon the impressed with the need of most workers 
constant evaluation and clarification of the for help at this point. For this reason I 
client’s needs, always in terms of agency have been placing emphasis upon super- 
function. Intrinsic in this process is the  visory conferences before the intake inter- 
establishment of the kind of relationship view (in addition to the supervisory work 
needed if future contacts are indicated. that is done during the interview if neces- 
An important stimulus in this emphasis sary) and also before the second contact. 
on first interviews has been the development From notes made during and immediately 
and expansion of the public family welfare after various supervisory conferences I have 
agency, which in turn gave impetus to the found that essentially the same content re- 
already changing emphases and functions in __ peats itself. Certain points which all of us 
the private agency. In its emphasis upon may accept theoretically and which are said 
case work services as one of its essential rather easily in a discussion on intake, are 
functions, the private family agency has been _ not carried over into actual practice because 
learning to meet the need of the client more the worker has to have individual help in 
effectively in the initial interview and not to _—‘integrating them for herself in relation to a 
depend upon the need for relief to insure the _ particular case situation. 
client’s return. In this way we see the In the teaching that goes on in the super- 
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vision of case workers, I have found that a 
great deal of repetition, re-emphasis, and 
re-interpretation is mecessary, since the 
same concept needs to be expressed in many 
different ways and from various angles, 
according to the particular needs of a 
worker and in relation to the specific case. 
The same can, of course, be said of the con- 
tent of case work with clients. It seems 
obvious that if the worker’s need is not met 
first, then she is not ready to meet the client’s 
need. | have been impressed with the 
amount of actual dread and anxiety in 
regard to first interviews experienced by 
many case workers, commonly due to the 
over-expectations of both supervisors and 
workers. 

The following material is based upon both 
group and individual supervisory confer- 
ences. It is developed chronologically, in so 
far as possible, and attempts to show some 
of the thinking and discussion which may be 
helpful to a worker in preparation for a 
specific situation. 


IN a consideration of the kind of environ- 
ment the case worker can give the client, 
the physical aspects can be disposed of very 
quickly: a private interviewing room where 
the worker is free from telephone interrup- 
tions in so far as possible; comfortable 
chairs, with the. worker's desk placed so that 
the client can look out a window or at a pic- 
ture and is not forced to look at the worker 
constantly. 

The worker is part of the environment 
also and by her friendly, interested, open- 
minded, matter-of-fact manner gives the 
client an atmosphere in which he can be 
spontaneous. She does not stare at the 
client but observes him. She attempts to 
adapt herself to his needs and to do this her 
own needs must be at a minimum. She 
gives him her full attention and the client 
feels her interest, sincerity, sympathy, 
understanding, objectivity, and tolerance 
even though they are unverbalized. All 
this helps him feel at ease and talk more 
readily. 

The most important difference between 
the first interview and other contacts lies in 
the fact that the client is seeking us out, 
perhaps for the first time, and at a time 
when he needs help. This means that he is 
already active on his problem. How he is 


being active is the important thing at this 
time. Our main responsibility here is to 
give him the opportunity to talk to us or to 
seek us in /its own way. We have learned 
that treatment starts in the first contact but 
we cannot start to treat intelligently until 
we have some beginning diagnostic under- 
standing of the person and his situation. 
Therefore, our only safe treatment at first is 
to allow him to show us what his difficulty 
is, what it seems to mean to him, how he 
feels about it, and what he has thought 
should be done. An acceptance of the 
dynamic implications of this essential fact 
takes us a long way in making the first 
interview a constructive helping experience. 

In allowing the client to experience a 
sense of responsibility for his own problem 
there is danger that the worker may apply 
this concept in a punishing way if she her- 
self is insecure. Her manner and attitude 
may make the client feel that it is all up to 
him, and thus make him less capable of tak- 
ing the present responsibility. Instead he 
should feel after the first word or two that 
here is someone who can understand and 
help. 

The worker needs to clear her mind mo- 
mentarily of what she already may know 
about this person so that she is free to ob- 
serve, to listen thoughtfully, to think with 
him, to see and feel things from his point 
of view. We may know what we should 
like to have the client tell us, since as ex- 
perienced workers we have a fund of knowl- 
edge which has been found to be important 
in the first interview or for later case work. 
However, we should not allow this desire 
for information to interfere, nor should we 
think about what lacks the supervisor is 
going to find, as this attitude, even unex- 
pressed, will have its effect upon the course 
of the interview. Therefore, the worker's 
help at first is only along the lines of allow- 
ing and helping the client express his needs 
in his own way and profit personally by 
the opportunity to think his- ‘situation 
through, to verbalize it in the proper en- 
vironment and under the proper conditions, 
so that it is a constructive experience for 
him. If our own anxiety or insecurity does 
not permit the client to have this kind of 
opportunity to talk about his situation, to 
view it from several sides, to tackle his 
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problem and to take responsibility for it, 
then we have lost a priceless opportunity to 
be of help to another individual. His spon- 
taneous story, told in his own way, may take 
a little longer and we may not be able to 
understand all of it at the time, but, on the 
other hand, a wrong word or reaction from 
us may stop him from telling what he other- 
wise would. 

All this gives us material for our first 
diagnostic criterion; we can see how this 
person is able to act in this particular situ- 
ation, which also gives us an indication of 
how he has met situations in the past. 
Whatever way he expresses his needs indi- 
cates the kind of person he is and why he is 
faced with this situation. 

If we appreciate the actual dynamics in- 
volved here, we shall not take this oppor- 
tunity away from the client with unwise 
activity early in the interview. Our early 
activity should be toward helping the client 
be more relaxed and it should be primarily 
in the realm of attitude rather than our 
words. We cannot introduce subjects as 
we do not know the client or his situation 
well enough to know what he should be 
talking about. This does not preclude the 
possibility of the kind of help the worker 
should be ready to give the client in helping 
him to verbalize certain points. Her activ- 
itv here is, of course, based on what he has 
been saying, and repeating a word or a 
phrase used by the client is often all the help 
needed at this point. Later in the interview 
the worker's activity, which is calculated to 
bring out needed additional information, 
allows her to follow natural leads and is 
necessarily relevant and logical. 

We have felt tat certain activity is needed 
in order to insuxe the client’s coming back ; 
that we need to do or to give something so 
that he will feel he is being helped. A large 
part of what we give in such a contact is 
highly intangible ; also, our activity is differ- 
ent in each instance, and dependent upon 
our ability to suit our approach and our 
activity to the individual person or situation. 
If we do meet the client’s need, he will come 
back if it is necessary and we have no 
reason to feel anxious about it. This anxiety 
of ours is one of the greatest obstacles in 
first interviews; it hangs between us and 
the client and, whether we express it or not, 
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keeps him from adequately expressing his 
needs. 

The importance of seeing beneath the ver- 
bal request has to be emphasized. If we are 
able to do this, we are not in the position of 
being forced to act before we are ready and 
we do not need to feel inadequate in the 
presence of the client’s request. Also we 
we need to think in terms of agency func- 
tion, of whether we are the ones who can 
best perform the service requested or 
whether another agency can meet this need 
more effectively. We have to keep this in 
mind in order not to fall into the pitfall of 
accepting every case just because it happens 
to come to us first, and later trying to refer 
it elsewhere. 

The worker should be given some super- 
visory help in regard to her anxiety, for if 
this is allowed to operate, certain activity 
takes place early in the interview and blocks 
off the spontaneous flow, re-routing the 
client’s thinking and changing the content 
and tone of the interview. The worker’s 
anxiety can be allayed in general by telling 
her that everything does not depend on this 
one interview ; that no particular material or 
lack of it is as important as that she should 
be free and relaxed enough to allow the 
client’s expression of his needs. The worker 
can be given an opportunity to verbalize her 
insecurity and anxiety in regard to these first 
contacts and can tell what she thinks inter- 
feres with her sense of relaxation in an 
interview. A discussion of this with the 
supervisor, without getting into the deeper 
causative factors, relieves and helps the 
worker at this point. She learns that every- 
one has this to learn: that we all make mis- 
takes but that the main thing is to learn 
through our mistakes. She can also be told 
that she may even fail in an interview with- 
out being thought less of, if she will try to 
understand why she has failed; that even if 
she cannot understand what the client is 
saying and how it fits in or what is motivat- 
ing him at a particular point, she should be 
willing to wait for some of these answers to 
come later in the interview, possibly through 
her own activity. Her main responsibility is 
not to get as full a picture as possible of 
the client’s situation but to help him feel 
less insecure and anxious and be able to 
express himself freely. 
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The actual content of a supervisory con- 
ference held before an intake interview and 
on which notes were made, might serve to 
illustrate some of the above points. It is 
assumed that the material emphasized thus 
far is part of the general discussion with 
workers on intake, both in group and in 
individual conferences; the material that 
follows gives the specific content of super- 
vision on an intake interview. Theory, of 
course, is always in advance of practice; 
there is rarely a carry-over to the immediate 
interview of all of the points discussed in a 
supervisory conference; some points made 
are accepted and easier to apply than others 
and we see the points not applied in one case 
being applied in another. 


Mrs. Flowers of the Community Settlement tele- 
phoned regarding Mrs. Lamb who had been re- 
ferred there by neighbors. Mrs. u had recently 
been deserted by Mr. L who is employed on WPA. 
He threatened divorce and Mrs. L was upset. 
Financial assistance was not requested. Arrange- 
ments were made to have Mrs. L come to the 
family agency. 

(The above statement gives all of the informa- 
tion available at the time except the address and 
the fact that there were two children. This ma- 
terial formed the basis of the following supervisory 
conference held before Mrs. L arrived at the 
office. ) 

Worker and supervisor were interested first in 
the fact that Mr. L had deserted but that Mrs. L 
was not requesting financial assistance; second, 
that Mrs. L feared divorce and was upset. The 
first point discussed was the fact that we saw a 
direct relationship between the statement that 
“Mrs. L was upset” and the way in which she 
was being active on her problem. She had gone to 
neighbors, then to the Community Settlement, and 
was now on her way over to the family agency, 
her third contact in one morning. We considered 
the fact that she had consulted neighbors first and 
told them something of her story; that she had 
talked to the case worker at the Settlement to 
some extent. We would be interested in the 
approach she made to us—what she said spon- 
taneously, how she was reacting to her problem, 
and how she reached out for help. 

This led us to a question as to what Mrs. L’s 
agency experience had been, and this was dis- 
cussed in terms of its importance for us—how this 
would influence Mrs. L’s approach to us. (We did 
not have clearing information.) Since Mr. L 
was on WPA, we thought that the L’s had pos- 
sibly been known to the public family agency for 
a period and that we would get a great deal of help 
from knowing the details of their contact with the 
L family. From this we went on to a question 
as to whether there was any relationship between 
the date of Mr. L’s getting on WPA and his 
desertion. We were aware that many domestic 
difficulties came to a crisis at the time of the 
receipt of the first or second WPA check, when 
the man had been on relief for a long time 
previously. 

This led to the question of whether Mr. L had 
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ever deserted previously, and if so, under what 
circumstances and what Mrs. L had done at the 
time. We agreed that we would be interested in 
knowing what the precipitating factors were at 
present, and also in any previous desertions. We 
were particularly interested in the precipitating 
factors as Mrs. L saw them—in other words, what 
it all meant to her. 

We agreed upon the importance of allowing 
Mrs. L to give her spontaneous story and that we 
would be interested in the points as they came out 
and their possible relationship to each other. The 
worker asked for help in getting Mrs. L started, 
if she found it difficult to start out. She was told 
to try to keep her mind clear of what she already 
knew so that in her early activity she would not 
tend to find out more about these points and keep 
Mrs. L from going on in her own way. We agreed 
that we could not let our curiosity get the better 
of us here and that we would be willing to wait 
for some of the information. The worker agreed 
to concentrate upon adapting herself to the client’s 
need in order to help her get at her problem in her 
own way; if Mrs. L had difficulty in starting out, 
the worker could say very easily—‘ Would you 
like to tell me about your situation?” 

We talked of the points already made in the 
foregoing material, emphasizing the worker’s need 
to relieve the client’s anxiety as soon as possible. 
The reasons for not doing this were discussed, 
particularly the fact that this would be treating a 
situation prematurely and that we would be inter- 
ested in trying to see the degree of anxiety shown 
in relation to the reality situation and what all of 
it seemed to mean to Mrs. L. In discussing this 
further we saw that the worker’s own anxiety was 
predominant in this. (Discussion of this has 
already been given.) 

We talked also of seeing beneath the verbal 
request of the client, of trying to ascertain as early 
as possible whether the client’s problem lay pri- 
marily within himself or within the environment, 
and what the degree of each was. The question 
of what to do when the client makes a particular 
request which the worker cannot be sure of grant- 
ing raised the whole question of the function of 
the agency, the necessary limitations, and the way 
in which worker and client could discuss this. 
(The worker felt free to consult the supervisor 
later in regard to this, as each case raises impor- 
tant questions which have to be considered on an 
individual basis.) 

We tried to anticipate what request Mrs. L 
might make since she was not asking for relief at 
this time and thought that she might ask us to do 
something to forestall a divorce. We did not feel 
that Mrs. L could push us into a decision regard- 
ing this in the first interview, since we would need 
to know a great deal about the situation before we 
could think in terms of any action that might be 
indicated for us. We were aware that Mrs. L was 
probably in a state of panic at this time and agreed 
that we could help her in this to some extent in 
the first interview and, if indicated, see her fairly 
soon again. It was felt that the case lay within 
our agency function if Mrs. L could use case work 
help in working out some solution of her diffi- 
culties; and that the case could be accepted on an 
exploratory basis. 


AN important difficulty expressed by many 
case workers is the question of what they 
are to do if they cannot meet the initial 
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request of the client, particularly if it is 
relief. This is the point at which the case 
worker’s anxiety predominates, since she 
feels that if this request is not granted the 
client will not come back and she has failed. 
The worker may tend to place the respon- 
sibility for this on the supervisor, who has 
been consulted and who may disapprove of 
granting this request at the time. The 
implication here can be that the supervisor 
stands in the way of the worker, and helps 
to frustrate her, which in turn is frustrating 
for the client. 

The worker may ask how she can go on 
in the interview when she is sure that she 
is not going to be able to meet the client’s 
relief request. It should be made clear that 
the relief need and the emotional need are 
often two facets of the same problem; that 
with many people, money is the first thing 
they think of when they are in difficulty. 
Even if they do not really need it today, 
they ask for it for fear it will not be given 
at a later time when they think they are 
sure to need it. It helps them to place the 
difficulty in a more tangible way, on the 
basis of material need, the implication being 
that if this is taken care of, everything will 
be all right. The client also has some knowl- 
edge of the relief function of the agency and 
may erroneously think that this is the only 
way in which the agency helps. He can be 
given enough security here so that he knows 
that any real and imminent need will be met 
and he then may be free to go on from this 
point. 

The need to grant the initial relief request 
at the time seems at first thought to be due 
to the worker’s desire to relieve the client’s 
anxiety. But when examined further we find, 
in many instances, that the worker’s own 
anxiety is the paramount issue. This relates 
to the insecurity of the worker, who may 
need to see the relief request as valid in 
order that she can go more fully into the 
economic area where she at this point feels 
more secure than in the emotional area. In 
other words, we make up for our inadequacy 
to help in the area of intangible personal 
problems by grasping at the relief request 
and focusing at that point for the moment. 
This does not imply that the reality of the 
relief need is being denied and that all real 
needs are emotional. Instead, however, it is 
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necessary for the worker to see that the relief 
request may reflect an emotional need and 
to see the possible relation between the two. 
In other words, the reality of the relief 
needs and the client’s emotional attitudes 
and reactions toward them must be simul- 
taneously understood if we are to be of real 
help in a situation. 

In the following situation there is the 
complication of an urgent relief request. 


The resident counselor of a neighboring housing 
project telephoned to refer Mrs. K whose husband 
had deserted ten days previously. This is Mrs. K’s 
second marriage and the three children (boys 15, 
14, and 8) are from her first marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. K were married in February, 1938, 
and came to live in the housing project in April, 
1938. Her first husband was a veteran and the 
family was formerly known to Veterans Service. 
Mr. K is employed and is refusing to support the 
children since they are not his. Arrangements 
were made to have Mrs. K come to the family 
agency on the following day. 

A supervisory conference was held before Mrs. 
K came to the office. (This was another case 
worker, new in the district, and the content of this 
conference was essentially the same as the one on 
the L case, except for the discussion of the specific 
situation and relief request.) 

We discussed the fact that Mrs. K’s second 
marriage had occurred recently; that Mr. and 
Mrs. K had gone to live in the housing project two 
months after their marriage, Mr. K deserting 
within six months. We felt that we would want 
to know about Mrs. K’s first marriage, how she 
had lived before her second marriage (Veterans 
Service record could help in this) and the circum- 
stances of the second marriage. We then won- 
dered about the adjustment ofthe three boys to 
their new step-father. We would also want to 
know what had precipitated this desertion (accord- 
ing to Mrs. K). We discussed the fact that living 
in the housing project seemed to bring many con- 
flicts to the surface since this particular district 
had been interested in the number of situations of 
domestic crises which were being referred from 
that source. 

Mr. K was refusing to support the family at this 
time, although he must have agreed to support 
them at the time of the marriage. - We had a ques- 
tion as to whether this was Mr. K’s first marriage 
and what Mr. and Mrs. K’s ages were. 

As to the request for relief, worker and super- 
visor agreed that this should be considered very 
carefully since Mr. K is employed and we do not 
yet have a clear understanding of the situation. 
Further discussion of this could come after Mrs. 
K’s visit to the office. 

No attempt will be made to give the full de- 
velopments of this first interview, except to make 
a few points in regard to the handling of the relief 
request. Mrs. K said that Mr. K had been gone 
eleven days, that she and the children had nothing 
to eat, and that she was worried about her next 
month’s rent. 

The precipitant of this desertion was a Sunday 
quarrel because Mrs. K did not have dinner ready 
on time, Mr. K’s remonstrating with her and 
Mrs. K’s telling Mr. K to leave, which he did. 
This had happened before but now Mrs. K did not 
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want him back under any circumstances. He had 
come back for his clothes which Mrs. K refused 
to give to him. He had been back several times, 
hanging around the house, but Mrs. K had refused 
to let him remain. 

The interview disclosed that Mr. K was 57 and 
Mrs. K was 33; that Mrs. K’s first marriage had 
been a stormy one, Mrs. K returning to her father 
and brother after separating from her first hus- 
band. Mrs. K showed a strong attachment for 
her father. She was five years of age when her 
mother died. After being in an orphanage until 
the age of 12, Mrs. K was taken home to keep 
house for her father until her first marriage at the 
age of 16. Mrs. K and the children had lived with 
her father again for four years after her separation 
from her first husband. Mr. K also lived with 
the family as a boarder, courting Mrs. K, and 
paying for her divorce in 1934. 

Two months after the marriage the K’s bought 
furniture on credit, moved to the housing project, 
and also purchased a radio and a second-hand car. 
Mr. K was a cab driver, averaging $22 a week. 
; Mrs. K did not know where Mr. K was but said 

that she could get in touch with him through his 
son who also lived at the housing project, and 
with whom she was on friendly terms. Mrs. K 
talked a great deal, showing clearly what her part 
had been in pushing Mr. K out of the home, and 
that now she preferred being supported by an 
agency. 

(In a brief conference worker and supervisor 
considered Mrs. K’s immaturity, her return to her 
father when she left her first husband, and the 
fact that she is evidently unhappy living away from 
her father. The fact that she and Mr. K had been 
good friends for many years in her father’s home 
before the marriage raised many questions on 
which further understanding was needed. It was 
felt that the agency should be extremely careful 
in regard to the relief request and should see if 
Mrs. K could use case work help in her domestic 
situation. ) 

In discussing the relief request further, it was 
found that Mrs. K was being helped by neighbors, 
that she had $3 on hand, and that she could manage 
until she came in again a few days later. 

The following day Mr. K came to the office, 
referred by the resident counselor of the housing 
project, to whom he had gone in regard to the 
rent. An interview with him more than cor- 
roborated our previous impression of Mrs. K’s 
part in their difficulties. Mr. K returned home a 
day after this interview and was accepted by 
Mrs. K 


IN the first contact the worker is aware of 
paving the way for a second contact, if that 
is indicated. Wherever necessary, the client 
is given some interpretation of the agency's 
functioning and services. The worker bases 
her interpretation upon the client’s own 
questions, which relate to what the worker 
has said, what the client has heard about the 
agency, and what his conception of it is. The 
real interpretation is part of the dynamics in 
this initial contact. The worker with her 
skill in trying to meet the client’s need is 
giving interpretation in both expressed and 
unexpressed ways throughout this first con- 


tact. Also the client is being prepared for 
case work. He is being given a “ sample” 
of what this is and he has some choice as 
to whether or not he may want more of it. 
In a discussion of later contacts the client 
can be given some home work to do. He 
can be asked to think further along certain 
lines between now and the next interview. 
This helps the whole case work process to 
move forward, as the client is doing some 
work on the outside and comes back ready 
to participate further. He becomes inter- 
ested and intrigued with this experience. 
This giving of home work is not desirable 
in all cases, of course, but when it is, it can 
be done very constructively, since it captures 
the interest of the client and aids in the 
whole process of his carrying his full share 
of responsibility in the situation. In the 
early exploratory experience it seems better 
to have the client return within a few days 
rather than to have him wait a week for 
another appointment as is so commonly done. 

The worker may discuss with the client 
the idea that this application experience may 
be a process lasting over several contacts; 
that we shall need to understand the situa- 
tion before we can do anything or assist the 
client to do anything; that this situation is 
something that has not developed over-night 
—the client has brought the result to us but 
we need to try to understand it further. In 
other words, what are the factors that have 
precipitated a crisis at this particular time? 
We can also be thinking of what has gone 
into this crisis situation, and what the client 
has done to bring it about; also, how he 
has met other crises and what they were. 
This will give us sample situations of both 
present and past. If he has not been in 
such a situation before, then he can tell us 
what he thinks of the way it should be met, 
what he accepts of the way in which other 
people have met such problems. In other 
words, what does all of this mean to him, 
what is his philosophy about it, what has he 
experienced in early and later parental rela- 
tionships to make him think and act in the 
way he does in regard to such a situation? 
What does he see as reality? Is there evi- 
dence of distortion, any confusion, any flight 
from reality? A diagnostic and analytical 
process is going on from the very first on 
the part of the case worker, all in terms of 
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getting at a knowledge of the client’s capac- 
ity for adjustment, change, and his relation- 
ship with her. If we can understand the way 
the client relates himself to the worker from 
the first contact on, we can begin to see 
evidences of the influence of earlier relation- 
ships with the parents or their substitutes, 
all of which has diagnostic value. 

A question can be raised in regard to the 
application of all this to the intake pro- 
cedures in the public agency where routines 
have been established in order to secure in 
the first contact, certain definite information, 
particularly in regard to eligibility. Even in 
the public agency this philosophy and 
approach can be used constructively in the 
intake process. The client can first be 
allowed to talk spontaneously, telling what 
he has come in for and anything else that 
comes out at that point. Certain leads given 
in this way can be followed very easily at 
this time and other information needed can 
be secured at the discretion of the worker 
during the interview. The information, 
when it is allowed to come out in this way, 
will, of course, not be given according to 
any particular form but it can easily be put 
together after the interview. The same 
problem arises also in the work of the pri- 
vate agencies, since certain information is 
needed there too at the point of intake. 
Often, this very fact has been made an 
excuse for the worker’s inability to be recep- 
tive, flexible, and responsive to a client. 


SUMMARIZING, we come back to the 
earlier statement that the burden of the 
responsibility is necessarily upon the client, 
that our attitudes as such should not add 
to his burden, but that it is his burden and 
we do not take it away from him. It is 
essential also for the client to be allowed to 
assume responsibility for his problem from 
the very first. If he is one who cannot or 
will not take any responsibility and needs to 
run away, then this is an important experi- 
ence for him and we, because of our insecurity 
and anxiety, should not step in at such a 
time. The client can feel that we are here 
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and that we can be counted on to help or 
respond to his real need when that time 
comes and that we shall be able to recognize 
it so that he will not be left floundering. He 
may even be able to sense that we cannot be 
helpful unless we understand what it is all 
about and that we are going about getting 
this understanding in the best way we know 
how. He senses, too, that a great deal of 
responsibility rests with him. 

The case worker’s role instead of being a 
passive one is an active one, but depends 
always upon her ability to individualize each 
interview in terms of the needs of each client. 
The client is willing to clarify certain points 
at our request, to elaborate further, to tell 
why he happened to think of a certain point 
at a certain time in the interview or even to 
go from one subject to another, in order to 
help the worker get at the why. He feels 
the participation, interest, and activity on the 
part of the worker and responds with his 
own further participation and stimulated 
interest. After all, this is his problem and 
here is someone who is just as interested in 
it as he is, but who has extra equipment 
that is being utilized in order to help him 
get at his problem and work on it. He is 
given help from the worker only when he 
needs it, but this does not necessarily make 
the worker seem to be entirely outside the 
situation. The client becomes interested and 
even fascinated by the whole process, which 
brings greater activity and participation on 
his part, for he wants to help the worker 
help him. His appreciation and gratitude 
are shown in his more active participation 
and in his readiness to be of help in clarify- 
ing the material for the worker. It can 
readily be seen that the application of this 
thinking and philosophy in a first contact, 
even though it may be a highly intangible 
element, directly contributes from the first 
to the client’s feeling of security with us, 
whether or not we can do or give what he is 
asking. This means, then, that the client 
can have a helpful experience even though 
the help may not be given in the way or 
ways in which he expected. 
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The Relief Process: An Interpretation and a Case Illustration 
Callman Rawley 


N this study of a man, who fortunately, 

was often aware of his own feelings and 
did not deny them, I have described a 
basic and common attitude to the taking of 
money from a family society. I have de- 
scribed also the kind of case work relation- 
ship? which goes with my understanding of 
that attitude and of the process by which 
personality changes. 


Mr. E, 43, is a former manager of a travel 
department in a bank. He has a wife and a 5-year- 
old son. He asked for financial assistance until he 
could get his first check from the Department of 
Welfare. He had been on WPA for two years 
and lost his job as senior clerk when that category 
of worker was eliminated. For a whole year he 
had done no work of any kind. His wife was laid 
off a few days ago. She had worked and supported 
herself on a $15-a-week job during a period in 
which she had been separated from him. He had 
been om relief then. Then they had come together 
again, relief had been discontinued, and she had 
supported the family. 

There were no family problems, he said. All he 
needed was a job. The practitioner, using the 
Department of Welfare budget, then figured up 
with him how much interim relief would be needed 
and said the contact could end with that. He 
expressed a sense of Mr. E’s rights by respecting 
them and offering him real choices: he could stop 
now or come back for more; he could keep his 
domestic life out of the discussion if he wished; 
he could ask for the kind of help he wanted. 
Mr. E, as a result, felt enough control in the rela- 
tionship to be able to relax and to go beyond his 
first request. He was afraid he had let himself 
deteriorate and would never again have a good 
job. And how demoralizing it was to live in a 
furnished room! Could the agency help him have 
a small apartment again? The practitioner said 
the agency might be able to but could not assume 
complete responsibility. For a moment Mr. E’s 
hope rose, and then it fell as he thought of his 
chances of doing anything for himself. If he got 
a job, the first thing he would do would be to buy 
furniture. He would like to be able to come back 
to consult the practitioner then. He was a little 
uncomfortable, however, at the thought that it all 
depended on his being able to get a job and asked, 
“So you don’t want to see me until I get a job?” 


The connection between furniture and job 
was one he made himself. But it need not 
be taken literally. A job still seemed to him 
the most important thing—which perhaps it 
was—and it was only natural for him to 
assume that the practitioner would think so 


1 The worker who carried this case is a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work and 
has had twelve years of experience in family 
welfare and public agencies, settlement work, child 
guidance and protective work, and one year’s teach- 
ing in a school of social work. 


too and also had the same kind of judg- 
mental attitude toward work that he had. 
The practitioner's closing remark left some- 
thing for him on which to “chew” and 
exercise his initiative and right of choice, 
and also set the conditions which would be 
acceptable for a future relationship with the 
agency, namely the assumption of some re- 
sponsibility by him. It did not name the 
specific responsibility and did not close the 
way by any impossible or over-rigid exac- 
tion; and it really left him the choice of 
coming back on those terms or not. 

He came back after eleven days, hesitant, 
not knowing quite what to expect, as if he 
had had a taste of something exciting last 
time. This is not surprising. To make the 
assumption of responsibility a condition of 
further help is to stir a man profoundly, for 
it says better than affirmation that the prac- 
titioner assumes he has that sense of respon- 
sibility and can discharge some of it in 
action. This is not the image he has of 
himself. Could he be mistaken? The possi- 
bility is refreshing. This basic attitude of 
the practitioner sets the direction of the 
relationship. How the client can express 
responsibility, or how much, need not at this 
point be defined. But the attitude lets him 
feel on more equal terms with the practi- 
tioner and to that extent begins to restore 
some of his sense of power. This restoring, 
equilibrating process goes on all the time 
between client and practitioner and strikes 
a dynamic note, for most men like to be 
related to in this way; it is the way they 
want to be understood, and sometimes the 
only way they will allow themselves to be 
understood when they cannot live comfort- 
ably with a weaker image of themselves. 

This process goes on in other ways too. 
There is a kind of rehearsal that men go 
through with regard to limitations, the 
limitations of old age, illness,’ unemploy- 
ment, and so on, which are the essence of 
their difficulty and the real subject of their 
relation to the practitioner. Case work pro- 
vides a stage on which they can exercise and 
examine their preparation for action and 
can change it (more freely than in life be- 
cause mistakes are less costly) until they 
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CALLMAN 


have the right role for their capacities and 
their circumstances. The stage on which 
this occurs is also a stage for projection, 
projection of their situations and of those 
parts of their personalities that are involved. 
They both are in a deep sense self-projection 
(I use the word “ project ” in its simple dic- 
tionary meaning of “to throw” or “ cast 
forward,” not in its specialized psychological 
meaning of “to throw blame”), and of the 
same material as creative activity. Not to 
take the stage with one’s own projections— 
which may be flavored with sympathy and 
protectiveness, or the wish to have the client 
a better or a stronger person, or one cast in 
the image of a better or stronger practi- 
tioner, but which are none the less projec- 
tions of an image not the client’s—requires 
considerable self-discipline and, I suppose, a 
genuine interest in the way other people 
shape their lives and a willingness to let 
them do it their way. Not that practitioner 
projections can be, or should be, entirely 
eliminated but they ought to be kept down 
to a proportion which unequivocally allows 
the client the leading role which, in point of 
fact, he really occupies. This is granting 
him the kind of right and power he must 
have in order to act self-assertively in rela- 
tion to his problem and the practitioner. 

In the second interview Mr. E asked for money 
for clothing, to be able to make a better appear- 
ance in looking for work. He related how he 
had worked himself up in the past and the efforts 
he had made to keep his self-respect ; how demoral- 
ization had taken hold of him on the WPA project 
and how man’s place was out in the world working 
and not keeping house as he had had to do when 
his wife worked. How did one look for work 
anyhow? The practitioner explained the budgetary 
basis on which the agency worked and said the 
money could be given in three monthly instalments. 


Then, again it might take longer to find a job than 
the three months Mr. E figured on? 


In this interview the practitioner provided 
a field for projection: how there seemed to 
be no place in the world for Mr. E’s cre- 
ative gifts or his wish to turn out superior 
work; what taking his wife’s place in the 
home did to him, and so on. The practi- 
tioner avoided making the financial assist- 
ance one lump gift by giving it in amounts 
determined by the agency’s own monthly 
budget, thus gearing the money to the 
realistic operation of the agency and not to 
the practitioner’s goodness or the goodness 
of the relationship. It will be understood 
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what this does to make the client aware that 
the relief situation is like others in not being 
without the reality of requirements. The 
practitioner also let Mr. E know that he 
understood that change takes time and that 
a man is apt to set impossible objectives for 
himself in the first flush of his optimism. 
He also gave Mr. E a choice in the fre- 
quency of the interviews.’ 

The third interview moved ahead to a 
different stage in the case work process. In 
this interview Mr. E tried to build up an 
ego for himself, one that would be adequate 
to the difficulties of “ pulling himself out of 
a hole.” The qualities that he believed essen- 
tial to this purpose he thought he already 
had: a good appearance, adaptability, the 
capacity to learn quickly. By building 
himself up in this way he seemed to be 
trying to prepare himself for action, to fit 
himself for “ what it takes.” He was also 
seeking a self-image that could undertake 
this action. In asking whether the practi- 
tioner thought he was adaptable, he was 
really asking the practitioner to give him 
such a self-image. But no one can do this 
for another person. The adequate self- 
image has to be earned by the person him- 
self in activity, in fighting to make it come 
true. The practitioner was right therefore 
in saying that he did not know whether 
Mr. E was adaptable. The attitude behind 
this was that building oneself up was not 
just a verbal performance. It took more 
than that, and he had the patience to stick 
it out for what it really took. To this Mr. E 
seemed to be saying, “Whatever that is, I’m 
ready.” 

In the fourth interview he realized that he 
was not ready. Deflation had set in-—as was 
to be expected of a build-up not grounded 
on performance. The practitioner’s doubts 
in the previous interview prepared the way 
for Mr. E by implying that weakness was 
understandable and tolerable and gave him 
a chance to develop tolerance for his own 
inadequacies, without which he could hardly 
make the persistent and rigorous self-exami- 
nation which he does make and which is 
necessary for him in order to know what he 
can do. 


2 The record material has necessarily been much 
abbreviated. 
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In this interview he felt nervous and depressed, 
afraid of “going down.” He couldn't stand the 
idleness. All his old self-assertiveness and courage 
were gone, and how could people respect him or 
want him with them when he was always on the 
receiving end, begging for a few measly dollars 
and dependent on the good graces of others? He 
could feel no claim to our money: he had not 
worked for it. And what responsibilities could 
there be in such a voluntary relationship as this 
one? In that respect the Department of Welfare 
was better. The practitioner wondered whether he 
would not really prefer the Department of Wel- 
fare; and when he said no, the Department of 
Welfare had too little interest in its people and 
money was not all he had come for, the prac- 
titioner added that the taking of money from the 
agency did have certain obligations. One was to 
set a time limit to the financial assistance; another 
was to work jointly toward some goal. At first 
Mr. E passed this responsibility on to the prac- 
titioner, and when the practitioner passed it back, 
saying that he thought Mr. E could figure out the 
time himself, Mr. E decided on four months. That 
was how long it would take him to get a job. He 
was excited and said that “today he had come to 
grips with something.” 


In this interview the case work process, 
by the conditions it set, liquidated Mr. E’s 
feeling of being in an impasse and of having 
to take money endlessly. The practitioner 
gave Mr. E a chance to back out and to use 
the Department of Welfare (a recognition 
of a client’s rights) ; but if he was going to 
stay, he himself would have to determine for 
how long and on what basis. This is re- 
sponsibility, and he saw that the practitioner 
was not just talking when he spoke of obli- 
gations. To base one’s whole relation to a 
client on the belief that he can assume such 
a responsibility (the practitioner does not 
say when this must end) is to express confi- 
dence in his capacity to do something about 
his situation and to give him a chance to 
affirm some sense of strength about it. A 
weaker person would have to remain in an 
impasse and would see no end to the need 
for relief; he could assume no such basic 
obligation as changing his situation himself 
in a period of time determined by himself. 
What makes this process doubly effective is 
that it is not merely technique but is actually 
the way many family agencies have to op- 
erate for reasons of economy. The process 
is, therefore, part of the situation between 
the client and the practitioner and is in that 
sense like any other situation toward which 
the client has to relate and to assume re- 
sponsibility ; when he does this adequately, 
it has the authenticity of familiar reality 
behind it. 


“ He had really come to grips with some- 
thing,” Mr. E had said. Yes, with his own 
self-evaluation. He could not remain in the 
impasse in which he felt himself to be at the 
beginning and work in a time structure at 
the same time, for such a structure is based 
on responsibility for finding a way out. If 
he accepts such a working arrangement, he 
is starting to move and is no longer stuck 
in the fear that there is no way out. The 
agency not only relates on this basis but is 
willing to invest money in his capacity to 
find such a way. This must mean it has con- 
fidence in him. The whole relationship, in 
fact, is based on confidence and calls for a 
re-evaluation of himself. If he responds, 
his self-confidence would have to rise and 
he would feel glad, as he said he felt at the 
end of the interview. This, again, is tipping 
the balance in a client’s favor to offset his 
initial sense of impotence. Since the whole 
idea of a time structure rests on a willing- 
ness to examine what one’s situation re- 
quires, and to measure one’s capacities 
honestly and try them out in relation to such 
requirements, it becomes in a sense a client's 
first real (i.¢., non-verbal) declaration of 
responsibility and potency, and imposes only 
the condition that he shall not stew endlessly 
in his difficulties. In relation to his sense of 
impotence and his dread or reluctance to 
venture into action because of difficulty or 
discouragement, the vitality of such a struc- 
ture will be understood. 

In the fifth interview Mr. E was serious and 
cautious, as if taking care not to over-build himself. 
He had started the search for a way out and felt 
a new spirit of vitality. He approached prospec- 
tive employers with more self-confidence and 
hunted jobs in a systematic way from morning till 
night. There was a suggestion that, although his 
activity seemed better ordered and more effective, 
he did not really trust it yet. The fact is, he 
would have been kidding himself if he had, for his 
situation called for more initiative and force than 
this brief uncertain display. But it was illuminat- 
ing that his activity was so unmistakably in the 
direction of what the time structure rests on: 
responsibility and a development of the sense of 
potency. Thus he felt “he was really getting 
somewhere.” a 

In the sixth interview he was concerned about 
the practitioner’s attitude and relation to him, and 
continued to feet the “consequences” of taking 
money. Relief was bad no matter how it was 
given or how nice the practitioner was. He didn’t 
want it for long. He supposed the practitioner 
would have to investigate him. Why did the 
agency help him anyway? It looked as if it was 


because he was inadequate. But he and his wife 
had decided that they would not take money for 
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CALLMAN 


furniture. His home would have to be something 
he earned himself, not something that reminded 
him of his dependence on the practitioner. What 
did the latter expect of him? Did he respect him? 
Was he doing enough? The practitioner said he 
expected no miracles and that he thought it might 
even be possible that Mr. E would not get a job in 
the time planned. Mr. E then felt he was being 
understood. 


A man usually feels he is understood 
when he has a chance to express his strength 
and is given credit for it (as, for example, 
in his decision to keep some responsibility 
himself in the furnishing of his home). Life 
does not often give him this chance and it is 
something to be able to find it in even the 
small circle of an interview. Neither life 
nor he himself has much patience with his 
weaknesses. The practitioner has more pa- 
tience and tolerance with them than he has 
himself. This is “ understanding” and I 
think profoundly therapeutic. It is under- 
standing also in the sense that the person- 
ality consists of both strength and weakness, 
and to take them both into realistic account 
is to understand the personality. 

The seventh interview was a low point in Mr. E’s 
self-esteem. He imagined the practitioner had 
already lost all faith in him. What did the agency 
stand for? Why had he been selected for help? 
How could the practitioner respect him in such an 
atmosphere of charity? He couldn’t respect him- 
self. The practitioner asked whether it was worth 
paying such a price for relief. Yes. For self- 
preservation any price was worth paying. He had 
turned out a bad risk. Three months now, and still 
no job! He had lost self-confidence. He had never 
really had much, even when he was making a lot of 
money. He had always known there was some- 
thing lacking. Now he was studying his weak- 
nesses to be able to correct them. Why didn’t the 
practitioner tell him what was wrong with him 
and tell him what to do? The practitioner merely 
remarked that it seemed hard for Mr. E to tolerate 
his weaknesses. The reply was that Mr. E had 
been trained in engineering and had expected great 
things of himself. Now he knew he was only 
mediocre, an ordinary clerk. As he left he said 
he did not understand the practitioner well yet, but 
he thought the practitioner really liked helping him 
as a person, apart from his job with the agency. 


It is evident what a thorough re-evalua- 
tion Mr. E is putting himself through. Ata 
low point in self-regard one can hardly feel 
in possession of the confidence, respect, and 
personal regard of others, and all one’s 
relations consequently become uncertain. 
Merely to feel confidence, respect, and 
regard for a client does not of itself nec- 
essarily develop confidence or create con- 
viction about respect or regard. But one 
can say that to function without it is to func- 
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tion by rote. This is not a feeling to be 
expressed to the client in a formula. Verbal 
assurance alone has a hollow ring. It is 
expressed in the whole behavior of the prac- 
titioner and for this reason has to be sin- 
cerely felt. The confidence, needless to say, 
has to be realistic, but need not be attached 
to any specific objective of the client’s. One 
cannot really know whether a man can per- 
form this or that particular task; but one 
can be sure that he is not static and that if 
he does not do the thing he set out to do, he 
will do something else. In this capacity one 
can have confidence. This is enough for a 
man, for it is realistic without putting too 
great a risk on the success or failure of any 
single venture. As for respect, most men 
believe in it on principle but cannot practice 
it. To speak of respect for the dignity of 
man, therefore, is perhaps platitudinous ; but 
to speak of the practice of respect in every- 
day contact is to speak of something rare. 
One can, in fact, find it only under certain 
conditions, some of which are to be found in 
case work. It can exist perhaps only if a 
client is first understood as he understands 
himself; if one does not identify one’s 6wn 
weaknesses with the client’s and fight them 
as if they were one’s own; if one is satisfied 
to let him do less or more than what would 
be right for oneself; if his weaknesses are 
placed in the perspective of. his total per- 
sonality, which always has positive strong 
elements; and if the current situation is 
placed in the perspective of the activity and 
success of his past. Then there will be 
found much in a man to admire and respect. 

There will also, I think, be found much to 
like. Mr. E touches wistfully on this ele- 
ment of personal liking in his remark about 
the practitioner’s really liking to help him 
(if you like to help me, you must like me). 
Why should Mr. E want the practitioner to 
like him as a person (if he liked him at all, 
it would have to be for himself and not for 
what he was doing, for just then he was not 
accomplishing anything)? I think the ob- 
vious interpretation—if you like me you will 
bear with my weaknesses—is not enough. 
I think what Mr. E would have liked to say 
was: Do you like even my weaknesses? But 
an adult cannot ask such a question. All 
our social customs and institutions forbid 
it; and so the wish lies profoundly con- 
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cealed. Yet a man often has to be pro- 
foundly convinced that even his weaknesses 
are liked. In certain case work situations 
he is able to experience this. There is a 
passage in Katherine Mansfield’s Journal 
which, although not describing a case work 
process, does describe in literary form how 
personality changes in a relationship under 
the influence of this particular force, which 
in the relationship described she calls love, 
but which in a case work relationship might 
be called affectionate identification. 

“For a long time she did not want to 
change anything in him and she meant it. 
Yet she hated things in him and wished they 
were otherwise. Then she said she did not 
want to change anything in him. And the 
dark things that she had hated she now 
regarded with indifference. Then she said 
she did not want to change anything in him. 
But now she loved him, so that even the 
dark things she loved too. She wished them 
there. Still they were dark and strange, but 
she loved them. And it was for this they 
had been waiting. They changed. They 
shed their darkness. The curse was lifted 
and they shone forth as Royal Princes once 
more, as creatures of light.” 

The special pertinence of this little parable 
is that it describes what stages one goes 
through, practitioner as well as author, be- 
fore reaching the attitude that helps to bring 
about a change in another person; how 
familiarity and understanding gradually lead 
to a feeling of fondness for the very things 
in a person one disliked at first, “ dark 
things ” different from oneself, inimical per- 
haps, and then to a capacity for enjoying 
them and wanting to let them be. 

It must be remembered that such a process 
occurs with little distortion or artificial 
diminution of the client’s difficulties and 
weaknesses. Those remain for him to work 
on in the limited time and with the limited 
means of a case work relationship. This 
gives the process a different significance 
from the kind of sincere affection and under- 
standing he may be getting elsewhere. What 
is therapeutic is not affection alone but 
“affectionate identification” with the feared, 
disliked, unsatisfying parts of a client’s self, 
in a situation in which the practitioner is 
participating in a process at one end of 
which is the client trying to do something 


about them. The practitioner understands 
and sincerely respects the client’s weak- 
nesses, but he does not act as if they did not 
exist or as if he would have an easy time 
becoming stronger. The realistic com- 
ponents of the situation remain the same. 
The client still has to find a job or leave his 
family ; he still is anxious, confused, inept. 
Only this softer light, this pervasive warmth, 
is thrown on his inner self. 

Of course, the practitioner really has to 
carry his understanding of the client to this 
warm lucid point. Merely understanding 
the process is not enough. There is no sub- 
stitute for the execution of it. On the 
client’s side I imagine what happens is a 
cautious emergence of his idea of himself, a 
response of feeling and identification to the 
practitioner’s feeling and identification, and 
through this a kind of merging or self-image 
with the practitioner’s image, and some 
accommodation of one to the other. In this 
way a man becomes able to modify a rigid 
self-image that does not conform to the 
facts of his internal capacities and external 
situation through the differences between 
the self-image and the image the practitioner 
has of him as expressed in the latter’s per- 
sonality and attitude. The self-image must 
first be grasped but it is not used as an image 
of the facts unless it is really that. The 
practitioner has more confidence in him than 
he has in himself, or he has more patience 
and tolerance for his inadequacies. This 
becomes clear when we bear in mind that 
the kind of traits that get one into difficulties 
with the environment are not the kind one 
can regard with comfort or self-esteem. In 
the relationship with a practitioner a man 
finds these traits regarded in a different way, 
in the way he would like to regard them him- 
self if he could—with respect and warmth. 
As the practitioner in other respects stands 
for reality, if he has been acting in relation to 
the real demands of the client’s situation, the 
latter has a basis for regarding the practi- 
tioner’s differences as real too, and for ex- 
changing in some measure his old attitude to 
himself for the practitioner’s attitude toward 
him. The essential thing is to like and re- 
spect the disturbing traits for what they are, 
not for the responses they produce in us. 

Another factor that enters into the dy- 
namics of the change is that a man is not 
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under any pressure from the practitioner to 
change. Nothing is under attack. The only 
pressure is from his situation or from within 
himself (and this is as it should be: only his 
situation or forces within himself can make 
him change). This makes it unnecessary 
for him to be on the defensive. This is no 
small service. Suppose that a man’s diffi- 
culties are in relationship. He is too de- 
manding or he refuses responsibilities or he 
is inconsiderate to others. Lacking analy- 
sis, how can he become different? The 
traits stiffen under attack. They are neces- 
sary to him. Perhaps they are safety zones. 
Why should he give them up? Our clients, 
like most people, are profoundly on the 
defensive about the very traits which get 
them into trouble with their environment and 
which dissatisfy them most. That is why they 
often seem at first not to want to give up 
anything. Because of this it is all the more 
dynamic for them to be in a relationship in 
which they do not have to be on the de- 
fensive about anything with the practitioner. 
This leads, other things being present, to not 
having to be defensive to oneself and thus 
being free to give up or to modify the dis- 
turbing traits. 


In the eighth interview Mr. E was trying to 
figure out the uncertainty of the practitioner’s 
attitude towards him. He believed in the practi- 
tioner’s good intentions and had made a close 
enough identification with him to project his own 
uncertainty about his capacities on to the prac- 
titioner and to set himself to finding out what he 
expected of him. This was easier than searching 
for what he could expect of himself. But it was 
agony week after week, even though he might 
issue from it stronger. He was afraid he was 
going to fail. A job was impossible to get. He 
could never do it in the time he had left. Did 
our other clients succeed in finding work? He 
was not to blame. He had tried hard. He was 
willing. He would forget all this struggle in no 
time if he had a job. If he did fail, it would not 
end his efforts. He would get along without us. 
The relief money did not make much of a differ- 
ence in his important problem, self-maintenance: 
he was just as bad off with it as without it. The 
practitioner said he knew he might fail and acted 
as if it would not make much of a difference. 
There were still two months. He still had con- 
fidence that Mr. E would do “something” in that 
time. 

The ninth interview marked a turn in the 
process. He came in bright and confident. He 
had found a way out of his situation at last. He 
was going to buy tie left-overs from manufac- 
turers, make three-piece ties with his wife, and 
sell them to retailers. He would need only fifty 
dollars for working capital and had already saved 
twenty dollars from last month’s relief money 
toward that purpose. He had thought of ties 
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before, but in a different way: he had always 
tried to get others interested in investing money 
in his scheme. It had never occurred to him that 
he could do it himself. This showed how he had 
been lacking in confidence in himself. There was 
still the possibility that he might fail, but he was 
enthusiastic about the imagination, ingenuity, and 
business acumen such a venture involved, creative 
qualities which he recalled he had possessed and 
expressed in his job in the bank. One can say that 
at this point the confidence of the practitioner 
finally bore fruit. After dropping to the depths 
of self-doubt in the eighth interview, it was to be 
expected that Mr. E would begin to rise, especially 
as he had grappled in anticipation with the prospect 
of failure and had come out feeling that the pros- 
pect was not unbearable and that if it came to the 
worst, he could keep up his efforts without the 
agency. It is this kind of living through the worst 
of the consequences of one’s inadequacies which 
enables one to develop tolerance toward them and 
self-confidence. 

By the tenth interview he was feeling strong 
enough to turn his attention from self-doubts to 
the process by which he had arrived at a new 
self-evaluation. He was grateful for it. It had 
upset him at times and had always kept him puzzled 
and uncomfortable, but he was glad he had not 
been coddled (that is, given false reassurance), for 
the struggle had been wholesome. He knew that 
what had been discussed had changed his whole 
life. He speculated on the practitioner’s skill; it 
had been so vital. Now he understood what the 
agency’s goal was. Now he really believed that 
the practitioner liked him and was interested in 
his welfare. He would like to be able to see him 
once or twice after the money was stopped, to see 
what would be discussed when money was not 
involved. In this interview he tried to make the 
benefits of the case work process secure for him- 
self by examining it and trying to understand it. 
The new component was his interest in what the 
practitioner had put into the process. 

In the tenth interview Mr. E felt stronger and 
dissatisfied at always being the weaker, damaged, 
suppliant partner in the relationship. Now he 
would like to have the practitioner as a friend and 
to have a couple of non-relief interviews with him, 
possibly to see whether he was as strong as he 
thought. Now the relationship seemed more equal- 
ized and he knew that the practitioner liked him: 
he knew because he had stood revealed at his worst 
in the previous interviews and was still respected. 

The full force of the sense of potency released by 
this case work experience came out in the eleventh 
interview. He was dressed in sport clothes and 
was more relaxed and sure of himself. Quietly 
and unpretentiously he declared his determination 
to build himself up. He had already earned $16 
in the last two weeks and discussed what it would 
take to make the business completely paying and 
his plans for expansion. This was the next to 
the last contact as set by Mr. E’s time plan. His 
manner of speaking showed that he was feeling 
for a way to separate from the agency and that 
in certain things he had already achieved separa- 
tion. He did not, for instance, want help toward 
a $100 working capital for expansion. He would 
save up for this gradually himself. And he would 
take only $10 instead of the $20 the practitioner 
thought was due him. He did not want a gift. 

The twelfth interview was the last. In this he 
completed his separation. His self-assurance now 
came from his outside activities instead of from 
within the relationship. This was moving from a 
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self-vitalizing, planning stage to execution; and 
from the achievement of potency in the specialized 
setting of case work to actual achievement in his 
normal social world. This was a new movement. 
He alone had taken responsibility for it and 
executed it, and the practitioner gave him credit 
for it. Taking the first step and starting so 
modestly and realistically on his own responsibility 
seemed to be the source of his present self-esteem 
and sense of strength. When it came to the end- 


ing, he did not want to extend the contact or to 
come back for more at any later time, but he did 
ask for an additional ten dollars. This would be 
all. He wanted this to be really the end. The 
practitioner understood that in this request he was 
trying to conclude the ending himself and to avoid 
having one forced on him, and he gave him the ten 
dollars. This acknowledged Mr. E’s power to 
— endings—which in reality he was able now 
to do. 


Contributions of Freud and Rank to Case Work 


Sigmund Freud, 1856-1939 


HE genius of Freud applied scientific 

method, which previously had been 
limited to the study of nature in its objec- 
tively observable forms, to the investigation 
of the dynamics of the hidden instinctual 
drives of human nature. For the first time 
he offered a rational explanation of man’s 
irrational behavior. His sttidy of those 
aspects of human nature which had previ- 
ously been taboo revealed them not as unap- 
proachable mysteries but as phenomena 
which can be understood and to an increas- 
ing extent controlled. By discovering a 
body of knowledge and opening the way to 
further discoveries, he has profoundly influ- 
enced our culture and has deeply permeated 
the thinking even of those who are unfamiliar 
with or antagonistic to his views. Beyond 
this he has developed a therapeutic method 
which has revolutionized psychiatry. 

Case workers have benefited from both 
these contributions. They have profited 
from the general body of Freudian knowl- 
edge and have contributed to the permeating 
influence of his work. In addition individ- 
uals among them have benefited from his 
therapeutic method. 

The growing acceptance of Freudian con- 
cepts by the general public is revealed in the 
increasing references to them found in 
novels, dramas, and the public press. 
Although one shudders at the frequent 
misuse of some of these concepts, it is a 
definite gain that there should be a common 
acceptance of such notions as “ wishful 
thinking,” “ unconscious desires,” “ repres- 
sions,” and “ sublimations.” Such accept- 
ance of Freudian concepts, even though 
often without recognition of their source, 
has resulted in a general lessening of taboos, 
a recognition of the importance of emotional 
phenomena, and a greater willingness to face 


human behavior frankly and understandingly. 

It is regrettable that in this country there 
has been no specific application of Freud’s 
discoveries in the educational field, like that 
undertaken by a group of teachers in Vienna. 
Even where there have been clinics and 
trained visiting teacher departments, the 
philosophy of education has been largely 
untouched by Freudian discoveries concern- 
ing the emotional development of children. 
Those clinics that have been established 
have, with notable exceptions, remained 
foreign bodies within the school set-up. 

Aside from psychiatrists and a few isolated 
individuals in medicine and the social sci- 
ences, only case workers have seriously 
studied Freud’s contributions and as a pro- 
fession attempted to apply them to the 
development of a sounder, more scientific, 
and more tolerant understanding of human 
emotions. Further, they have incorporated 
this knowledge in case work method thus 
making practical use of it in the help they 
offer their clients. 

When we evaluate the basic philosophy 
of current case work, we recognize how 
fundamentally it has been modified by 
Freudian findings. The staunch, puritanical, 
“holier than thou” attitude of the reformer 
that dominated earlier case work placed the 
emphasis upon imposing on the client 
improved conditions and rigid modes of 
behavior. This is now slowly giving way 
to a greater respect for the individual, to 
a recognition of the necessity for self-motiva- 
tion, and to an increased emphasis upon 
providing the opportunities for growth. 

In spite of lip service given to love and 
affection, the world’s great religions have 
often operated to erect severe super-egos 
which follow the law of an eye for an eye. 
Behavior has too often been guided by a 
belief in a vengeful God (father) who 
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punishes the wicked (bad children), and as 
a result individuals felt called upon to carry 
out God’s decrees upon each other. Freud, 
through his persistent scientific study of the 
instinctual life, gave new emphasis to the 
importance of affection and to a frank facing 
of the existence and operation of hostility. 
This resulted in a philosophy of more toler- 
ant acceptance of individuals and their 
diversified behavior, a philosophy which 
disentangled unhealthy, inhibiting repres- 
sions from legitimate, necessary ones. 

One of the areas in which case work is most 
effective is in aiding the very inhibited client 
who is ridden with infantile guilt and anx- 
iety that becomes entangled in his current 
situations and blocks his freer functioning. 
The over-severe suger-ego imposed by par- 
ents and society is lessened through the 
case worker’s willingness to let the client 
express freely his feelings or fears which 
others have denied, ignored, or brushed 
aside. This understanding, denied the client 
by even kindly laymen, is a direct result of 
the case worker’s study and application of 
Freud’s findings. 

Case workers have also benefited from 
Freud’s discoveries in a more personal and 
direct way. A limited number of them have 
been able to profit from the therapeutic tech- 
nique he developed and as a result of their 
own analyses have had their energies released 
from tensions and anxieties for more ade- 
quate functioning. In turn this has left them 
freer to help their clients disentangle internal 
anxieties from external problems and thus 
enable them to direct more energy to the 
handling of the external situation. 

Freud’s chief contribution to the past 
decade has flowed from his undaunted 
determination to apply scientific methods of 
exploration to human emotions. The result- 
ing knowledge, far from destroying human 
sympathy, affection, and understanding, is 
freeing us so that we can permit our emo- 
tions to play a fuller and more constructive 
role than ever before. What further devel- 
opments the future will bring no one now 
can forecast, but it is inevitable that they will 
greatly increase the already inestimable value 
of his contribution. 

ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School 
of Social Work 
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Otto Rank, 1884-1939 


HE year 1939 has seen the death of two 

men who represent to social case work- 
ers the deepest sources of understanding of 
human behavior: Sigmund Freud, the 
founder of the psychoanalytic movement, 
and Otto Rank, associated with him for 
twenty years in the beginning of that move- 
ment, separated from him since 1926 by 
the development of his differing point of 
view. 

Rank’s contact with social work began in 
1924 when he delivered the Commencement 
address for the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. This was followed by two 
lecture series at the New York School and 
the Pennsylvania School in 1926 and in 
1927. He addressed the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Toronto in 1924 
and the First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene at Washington in 1930. 
Since 1935 he has been associated with the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work as a 
member of its faculty in the Advanced Cur- 
riculum and during this period has given 
several lecture series at the Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work in New York. 
While he gave generously of himself and 
his understanding of the helping process to 
students in his classes, at no time did he 
pretend to know or to teach the social case 
work process. 

Except for a manuscript entitled “ Beyond 
Psychology ” on which he was working at 
the time of his death, all his writing has 
been in German, much of it never translated. 
The titles alone, “ Das Inzestmotiv in Dich- 
tung und Sage”, “ Seelenglaube und Psy- 
chologie”, “Don Juan-Gestalt”, “ Der 
Doppelganger ”, give some indication of the 
scope of his interests and knowledge, the 
accuracy of his scholarship, the extent of 
the sources which supported the creation of 
his original world view. Art and Artist 
translated into English by Charles F. Atkin- 
son? makes a contribution to the under- 
standing of the nature of his own unique 
genius and creativity and constitutes an 
authentic autobiography. 

With this capacity to build a world 
philosophy, he combined a therapeutic skill 
so sensitive, so swift, and so sure as to 
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appear magical. Because his therapy was 
so essentially alive and spontaneous, it did 
not lend itself to formulation in system or 
techniques or permit the organization of a 
school that would carry on his point of view 
and method. Strange as it may seem, no 
other school of psychological therapy has 
acknowledged any use of his brilliant con- 
tributions to method in this field. 

In the field of social case work, on the 
other hand, many have found value and 
significance in his therapy and in his under- 
standing of the emotional and willing life 
of the individual, and have been able to 
make use of an understanding of the 
dynamics of therapy in application to the 


very different process of helping in social 
case work. Two brief volumes made avail- 
able in English by Dr. Jessie Taft, Truth 
and Reality and Wili Therapy,? con- 
tain the essence of his psychology and his 
explanation of the dynamics of therapy. 
The difficult concepts of the will and the 
relationship of self and “ other” presented 
there cannot be mastered by intellect alone 
but those who are willing to search out the 
meaning of these concepts in their own 
experience will find infinite reward in a new 
understanding of the helping relationship. 
VirGINIA P. RoBinson 
Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work 


Editorial Notes 


The Widening Sphere 


HE concept of generic case work was, 

as the participants of the Milford Con- 
ference recognized, not original with them. 
Their focus upon it, however, gave it an 
impetus that reaches an_ ever-widening 
sphere, like the concentric circles provoked 
by a pebble dropped in a pool. 

The outline of the third section of the 
1939 Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work reflects the common 
concerns of practice in public assistance, 
medical agencies, children’s agencies, serv- 
ice for the aged, the blind, the mentally sick, 
and so on. The joint participation of na- 
tional case work organizations in plans for 
a new social work personnel bureau soon to 
be established is another encouraging mani- 
festation of generic interest. The freedom 
of movement between the various fields of 
social work shown in Dr. Hurlin’s study of 
recent hiring practices’ indicates the inter- 
changing nature of training and experience 
in case work personnel. The current lively 
discussions of similarities and differences 
between family and children’s services ap- 
plies this search for the basic elements to a 
particular area of practice. Other publica- 
tions show this same consanguinity. Every 
kind of case work agency has been broad- 


1“ Recent Hiring Practices of Private Family 
Agencies,” THe Famiry, October, 1939, p. 181, 
and this issue, p. 286. 


ened by the contributions of psychoanalysis. 
The individual articles in any issue of THE 
FaMILy reach a varied group of readers 
who are interested not only in material 
specifically related to their own fields but in 
the multiform developments of social case 
work in all fields. The chief guide in our 
editorial policy has been the principle of 
generic interest and with this objective in 
mind a further development for the maga- 
zine is being planned and will be announced 
in the February issue. 

Believing that “ minds work by contagion 
and sciences grow by communication,” the 
Milford Conference group sought to share 
viewpoints and to experience the profes- 
sional companionship which they considered 
more important than the information any 
one person might have to impart. 

This process of invigoration and sharing 
is exemplified in the career of Porter R. 
Lee to whose honor the leading portion of 
this issue is devoted. He was one of the 
contributors to the Milford Conference. He 
originated and developed the case method 
of teaching. To the broad lines of profes- 
sional education he contributed in the cre- 
ation of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work and to the progress of the 
New York School of Social Work in its de- 
velopment of the discussion method, its 
emphasis upon field work, and the selection 
of a staff with a variety of approaches to case 


2A. A. Knopf, New York, 1936. 
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work. To our professional literature, he 
added not only his own considerable writ- 
ings but his encouragement to others, as the 
publications of the faculty of the New York 
School testify. His warm interest in indi- 
viduals and his lively conversation was a 
stimulus in “the contagion of minds” and 
endeared him to all his acquaintances. His 


Readers’ 


To THE Epitor 

Mrs. Millar’s provocative discussion of “ Com- 
mon and Specialized Services in Family and 
Children’s Agencies,” 1 raises several questions 
which, it seems to me, invite further discussion 
by case workers. One of these is her conception 
of the responsibility of the case worker for the 
development of skills in evaluating situations and 
thus making available to the client the service he 
needs whether inside or outside her own agency. 
I think we need to question the actuality, although 
not the ideal, of this point. 

Are many case workers so highly skilled in 
diagnosis and so widely familiar with the work of 
other agencies that they can make the necessary 
services available in this way? It seems to me 
that many workers are not clear as to the function 
of their own agency, to say nothing of that of 
other agencies, or of available community resources. 
And, ideally, perhaps, there must be a constant 
re-evaluation of agency function (once it has been 
outlined clearly) depending on the various needs 
arising in the community and the agency’s ability 
to meet them. 

Mrs. Millar speaks in her illustrations as if the 
diagnosis of the situation is a function which the 
family case worker alone is able to carry on. If 
the client of whom she spoke had come originally 
to a children’s agency, is it not possible that an 
equally valid diagnosis might have been made 
there also? 

The main issue, as I see it, is this: We are in 
the very peculiar position of trying to define and 
isolate something which may not exist in fact; 
we are trying to govern our actions by a theo- 
retical definition of what an agency ought to be, 
rather than by an analysis of what it is doing and 
what it can do. The family agency must always 
take account of the children in a family, and the 
children’s agency must always reckon with the 
family from which the child came, to which it 
goes, or the one in which it is. In its very name, 
the family agency implies that it bears a relation- 
ship to the entire family group—parents and chil- 
dren. It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to 


1THE Famity, November, 1939, p. 222. 
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philosophy was inherently generic and his 
active participation in many forms of profes- 
sional organization gave it concrete expres- 
sion. It is not alone Porter Lee’s individual 
achievements that we honor by these appre- 
ciations, but also the widening sphere of pro- 
fessional activities and progress to which he 
was devoted. 


Forum 


try to separate the component parts of this group 
in our thinking even though a physical separation 
can and often does occur—through placement, 
death, desertion, and so on. 

It is quite true, of course, that for analysis, such 
a separation between “parents” and “ children,” 
or between “ family” and “ children” can be made, 
and the theoretically “ correct’? emphases of each 
type of agency set out. But in actual practice, this 
analysis breaks down because it is artificial and 
schematic, and becomes of little value except as a 
vague guide-post to changes in method. 

When a worker is trying to determine whether 
the case at hand is one for a family or for a chil- 
dren’s agency, her decision is influenced by several 
factors and not alone by a “ general” definition of 
the function of these two agency-types. At least 
some of these factors are: What seem to be the 
immediate problems of the case (and I doubt 
whether “the full significance of the situation” 
and its consequent presentation to the client can 
be achieved as instantaneously as Mrs. Millar 
implies) ; her knowledge of what her agency is at 
that moment equipped to do toward solving these 
problems; her knowledge of what other agencies 
in the community are at that moment equipped to 
do toward solving these problems. 

This suggests that there should be a tentative 
diagnosis made at whichever agency—family or 
children’s—the client is first seen (and raises the 
question: “ When does a worker have enough 
information to make an intelligent decision or 
diagnosis?”’), a discussion of this diagnosis by 
informed workers from both agencies if there is 
any question as to which agency this client should 
go; a decision based on this diagnosis and on the 
available resources of each agency; and, finally, 
if the two agencies are to co-operate in the case, 
a clear understanding by each one of what its part 
is to be plus a willingness to revise this division 
of labor whenever new factors appear in the 
situation which make this advisable. 

A division of work between the family welfare 
and children’s agencies actually exists now— 
whether it is “correct” or not. It is too complex 
a question for a single answer to ask what this 
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“correct” division is. As long as there are these 
two agency-types, both working in areas which 
are so closely intermingled, there must be con- 
tinuous co-operation between them and constant 
analysis and evaluation of function. The defini- 
tion of function cannot precede the work. There 
are external faciors (funds available, skill of 
workers) which help to determine what is done 
in a given instance. All that we can do in our 
evaluation of function is to say that in view of 
conditions which exist at a given time, this is what 
our particular agency can or cannot do. What it 
(ideally) “ should” do is a very different matter— 
useful as a guide but never as a limitation upon 
action. 

Finally, as far as the future is concerned, is it 
too much to suggest that there is a possibility of 
another type of agency evolving from the family 
welfare and the children’s agency? This would 
not be a return to the “old” family welfare agency 
but a combination of both agencies in which the 
workers would possess a general’ background to fit 
them for case work plus more specialized knowl- 
edge regarding adults as well as children. Acting 
as one agency, co-operation between workers would 
be easier and a sense of that agency’s responsibility 


for the entire family group would be more keenly 
felt. . 

At the risk of seeming disloyal to one’s own 
agency—whether family or children’s—it does seem 
that the present artificial situation and separation 
between them should eventually be removed. Their 
work should be based on some such differentials 
as suggested above, allowing the agencies to 
remain separate in name but allied more closely in 
work, or they should be re-combined. It may be 
that this re-combination will occur under public 
auspices and that the “general” family welfare 
and “ general” children’s agencies will be absorbed 
into it, leaving room for still further specialized 
advisory (as well as diagnostic) services to 
develop without regard to the question of whether 
or not such services “ properly” belong to one or 
another type of agency. 

As an immediate experimental step, I suggest 
the meeting of a grcup from the family welfare 
and the children’s agencies of a community to 
attempt to determine not what each should do but 
what each is at present best equipped to do toward 
meeting the needs of those asking their aid. 

ELEANOR PARKHURST 
R. I. Children’s Friend Society 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ROCEEDINGS or THe NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
or SocraL Work, 1939, needs no further 
recommendation than the announcement of its 

publication. This volume presents the most timely 
and provocative papers given at the Sixty-sixth 
Annual Conference. An interesting arrangement 
of subjects and pleasing format add to the fresh- 
ness of presentation and permanent usefulness of 
the selection. (Columbia University press, or 
Tue Famrry, $3.00.) 


MOTIONS anv Boptny CwHances: UH. 
Flanders Dunbar. 601 pp., 1938. Columbia 
University Press, New York, or Tue 


$5.00. 


Disease is the resultant of the interaction of 
organism and environment. This implies a differ- 
ence in individual susceptibility to illness, depend- 
ent upon structural or psychological factors. Just 
as bodily changes react upon the mind, emotions 
likewise react upon bodily organs by means of 
known physiological mechanisms. These consist of 
disturbances in the innervation and function of 
glands, blood vessels, and viscera effected through 
the medium of the sympathetic nervous system. 
Such disturbances are transitory at first, but if 
they persist long enough they may ultimately lead 
to irreversible changes. In other words, what 


FAMILY. 


begins as a psychogenic manifestation may thus 
terminate in actual structural disease, such as pep- 
tic ulcer, ulcerative colitis, or coronary occlusion 
among others. This point of view, of course, nar- 
rows the bridge between purely organic (irre- 
versible) and purely functional (reversible) 
conditions. 

Taking this as her thesis, the author proceeds to 
establish it by presenting in abstracted form cer- 
tain fundamental and representative contributions 
from the fields of biology, experimental and clini- 
cal medicine, and psychiatry. This is done with a 
broad conception of the nature of the problem and 
a sound clinical insight. The author emphasizes 
the futility of treating individual organs or sys- 
tems as if they were isolated from the rest of the 
body and aims to show that psychotherapy may 
induce such physiological changes as to be of 
fundamental importance in the diagnosis, preven- 
tion, and treatment of disease. Realizing that 
many of the conclusions are purely empiricai, she 
pleads for more experimental work*and suggests 
that this can best be done by co-operation between 
the psychiatrist and physiologist. In the second 
edition of her book the author, in addition to offer- 
ing previous material, considers the progress of 
psychosomatic relationships since 1933. 

This approach constitutes a basic and novel con- 
ception of medicine as a whole. A comprehensive 
volume of this kind has a great deal of value for 
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the physician as a source of stimulation and fur- 
ther investigation. For the social worker its chief 
value lies in its new orientation and clarity of 
presentation. If the worker reads between the 
lines she may learn that social work can also be a 
valuable adjunct in the treatment of disease. By 
easing the external situation and inner conflicts and 
by offering reassurance and encouragement one 
may benefit even the organically ill patient by 
facilitating his response to medical treatment and 
eliminating a possible stimulus to further organic 
change. One must be careful, however, to avoid 
the temptation of over-emphasizing the influence 
of the emotions in the causation of disease. 
Psychotherapy is useful in these cases only if there 
is close co-operation between the internist and 
psychotherapist. The book should be read by 
every medical and psychiatric social worker. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paut SLoane, M.D. 


HREE Tuovusanp YEARS OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 

Being a Reprint of Cuarity AND SOCIAL 

Lire: C. S. Loch. 496 pp., 1938. Charity 
Organisation Society, Denison House, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1. 


This book is the re-issued Charity and Social 
Life, which was published in 1910. That first 
edition, in its turn, was an enlargement of Sir 
Charles Loch’s Charity and Charities, an article 
published in 1902 in a supplementary volume of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. The change of title, 
the dropping of the word charity to the rank of 
sub-title, is doubtless a recognition of the greater 
sales value of the current phrase, social service. 
One, nevertheless, has the conviction that the book, 
whose pivotal theme is charity, is better timed 
than it was thirty or even forty years ago. Social 
work practitioners today do not rely on the ade- 
quacy of environmental change with the optimism 
which was a characteristic of their service at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Moreover, though psychiatry is 
now accepted as an indispensable method to use in 
interpreting human reactions and in effecting 
mutually helpful relationships, it is no longer 
utilized (as was an early tendency) to the exclu- 
sion of complementary methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 

The author draws on history and philosophy to 
stimulate thinking as to the results of previous 
social efforts and to give a sound base on which 
to ground principles of social action. In connec- 
tion with Loch’s book it is instructive to read the 
prospectus of St. John’s College, Annapolis, where 
F. Stringfellow Barr, the president, with President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, and 
Mortimer Adler of Columbia, is providing under- 
graduate students at St. John’s with a similar 
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method of approach to an understanding of the 
problems of our day. 

Charity as thesis is conceived by Loch as being 
“the central mood of the good life, the mood of 
deliberation and consideration in which knowledge 
and emotion are blended.” Charity, he states, can 
now find “new allies and counselors” in “ the 
social services and sociology.” 

He draws on Aristotle to give emphasis to the 
statement that the purpose of civil and social life 
“must be carefully considered and clearly under- 
stood” before individual and associated action can 
bring enduring desirable results. In his view pur- 
pose must be further steadied by recognition of the 
fact that the tempo of fulfilment is necessarily 
slow. On a fly-leaf in this new edition are short 
excerpts from Loch’s poems. One of these illus- 
trates his sense of the deliberate movement of real 
as over against seeming progress. 

’Tis far, ‘tis far, but strokes minute, 

Each following each, the circle shape. 
Perhaps the book’s most significant contribution is 
the author’s faith in human nature’s resilience, in 
the toughness of its fiber. Loch deplores the fact 
that the humanitarian zeal of the late nineteenth 
century was characterized by a “loss of faith in 
the natural force and the self-supporting and the 
recuperative powers of the people living according 
to the laws of social life,” laws which inculcate 
courage, temperance, justice, the fulfilment of duty. 

As an exponent of social case work he sees 
St. Francis of Assisi as a creative practitioner of 
a sound social philosophy. Parenthetically one 
might add that Loch’s profoundly spiritual nature 
leads him to realize that the social and the re- 
ligious are interdependent. St. Francis, he writes, 
“revived and invigorated the conception of charity 
and gave it once more the reality of a social force, 
knowing that it would find a freer scope and larger 
usefulness in the life of the people than in the 
monasteries.” Loch found the roots of social case 
work planted in the fruitful soil of the thirteenth 
century. Finding roots in that creative century, 
he knew that to be true to its heritage the sap 
must assimilate the components of art as well as of 
other disciplines. 

In rereading this work at this chaotic moment, 
one finds that its contents are revivifying. It em- 
bodies an ideal and offers a measure of the means 
which should be used if the goal is to be measur- 
ably attained. Mary Witicox GLENN 


URSERY Scuoont Epvucation: Josephine C. 
Foster and Marion L. Mattson. 361 pp., 
1939. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 

or THE Famiry. $2.50. 
This has been enlarged so much since the first 
edition (1930) that it is actually a new book. It 
is meant primarily for the student in this field and 
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for the beginning teacher, but the experienced 
person also will find in it a wealth of useful every- 
day suggestions and may learn new aspects of 
nursery-school life which have developed fully only 
in the last years. The remarkably simple language 
makes it accessible also to the teacher with a 
limited background. 

Our insight of the emotional life of small chil- 
dren has changed radically and is still changing. 
For example, their statement that the child’s in- 
terest in the naked bodies of children of the other 
sex “is purely intellectual” is dubious. From this 
point of view some of the authors’ statements must 
be regarded with question. The authors are broad- 
minded and very understanding as far as small 
children’s eating habits are concerned. A sugges- 
tion that the thumb-sucker should be supplied with 
cardboard cuffs seems to me unjustified. For- 
tunately, on another page the authors take another 
attitude, stating that the thumb-sucker’s mother 
sometimes only needs the assurance that this be- 
havior will probably disappear spontaneously. 
This is in keeping with more recent insights in 
child development, as is reflected in the comment 
of Dr. William S. Langford (at the American 
Academy of Pediatricians, June, 1939, New York) 
that “a doctor should be called to take care of the 
parents who get scared because a baby sucks his 
fingers.” “The only scientific evidence regarding 
production of facial deformations is by Lewis 
(Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit) who has shown 
that if a malocclusion does occur it will spon- 
taneously correct itself if sucking disappears be- 
fore the eruption of the permanent teeth,” Dr. 
Langford concluded. 

We are also doubtful whether a child who rests 
on his cot for about an hour and “shows no sign 
of going to sleep”’ will be “ refreshed” as the book 
states and whether such a procedure should be 
encouraged in nursery schools. Sleeping habits of 
children of the same nursery school (if we are not 
mistaken) were observed carefully and objectively 
in a very revealing study, The Activity of Young 
Children During Sleep by Chester Roy Garvey 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1939). The re- 
sults of this study are likely to shake some of our 
traditional beliefs about children’s sleep. The 
author states “ A survey conducted by the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota 
and some of the results of which have been re- 
corded by Forster, Goodenough and Anderson 
show that children do not sleep as long as the 
specialists and the practical books say they should. 
The conviction is growing that the child’s behavior 
is a better guide than recommendations of special- 
ists based on impressions rather than on careful 
research. The same principle is illustrated in 
more striking fashion by the work of Davis in 
allowing infants to choose their own diet.” 


Garvey’s book and the excellent one by Aldrich, 
Babies Are Human Beings (Macmillan, 1938), 
indicate a changing attitude in carrying out 
hygienic requirements with small children. 

The last chapters of Nursery School Education 
bring excellent practical advice on how to 
strengthen the parents’ relation to the school and 
suggestions of tactful ways to bring their natural 
interest in their children to a higher and more 
useful level. The book’s comprehensiveness and its 
wealth of practical suggestions for any type of 
nursery school (the WPA nursery school with 
very limited means or the one that can afford all 
the newest developments) make it a valuable refer- 
ence book for every school. It ends with a bibli- 
ography with suggestions for easy as well as for 
more scholarly reading. 

Litt E. PELier 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARRIAGES Are Nor Mane 1n HEAvEN: 

Janet Fowler Nelson, Ph.D., and Margaret 

Hiller. 158 pp. 1939. The Woman’s Press, 
New York or Tue Famriry. $1.25. 


This discussion outline for small groups of young 
women who want further education about marriage 
was developed by and for city Y.W.C.A. classes of 
working girls, most of whom had not been to 
college. We predict a still wider use for it. 

The discussions are about homes and home 
making, personal relations in parents’ homes and 
their own, changing social customs and home pat- 
terns, working wives, and even jobless husbands. 
Sex in youth, engagement, marriage, and unmar- 
riage gets frank treatment, with a brave and quite 
successful attempt to sort out and evaluate taboo, 
convention, tradition, physiology, and the springs 
of human behavior. Long engagement, delayed 
marriage, budgeting, parental subsidies, in-law 
problems, leisure time—nothing is missed, although 
it seems a small book. 

One is impressed by the tone of general sanity, 
by the honesty shown in facing issues. No more 
than any other book can this one tell us how to 
behave or what to do. But to a large degree it 
achieves its expressed purpose of showing how to 
understand or recognize problems and how to 
develop ways of meeting them, of making adjust- 
ments, of building personal relationships. In every 
chapter are lists of questions. Varying answers for 
individuals will often evolve in the process of 
comparing ideas and attitudes. 3 

It is interesting that the authors (who have had 
experience) say that advanced study and training 
are not essential for the leader, though ability to 
read ahead of the class may be. Obviously, some 
skill in the conduct of discussion groups and sym- 
pathetic understanding of working girls would help. 
Good use is made, by quotation and reference, of 
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the best in recent literature. Of 27 titles in the 
bibliography, all good, the reviewer is cheered to 
find only 2 dated back of 1934. The book is 
recommended for any student or teacher of educa- 
tion for marriage. 
Lovett Dewees, M.D. 
Marriage Counsel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCIAL Security In THE UNITED STATES— 
1939: A record of the 12th National Confer- 
ence on Social Security. 235 pp., 1939. 

American Association for Social Security, New 
York, or THE Fammiy. $2.00. 


Once each year, at the meeting of the American 
Association of Social Security, there is a round-up 
of opinion on where we stand in social insurance 
in America. These meetings are exciting and 
stimulating. The speakers and the audience are 
usually not inhibited by that professional politeness 
which makes many similar sessions dull and sterile. 
If you are not able to attend this yearly session 
you are not absolved from knowing what has gone 
on because the papers and the discussion are 
promptly published in a volume of proceedings. 

The record of the 1939 meeting keeps pace with 
its predecessors. The papers include a critique of 
what has been accomplished to date and a picture 
of the changes, both administrative and legislative, 
which need to be made. I particularly recommend 
the discussion on unemployment compensation. 
The papers by Messrs. Gray, Bakke, Hodson, and 
Epstein bring out clearly some of the problems 
revealed as our unemployment insurance system 
has got under way. Since many of the remarks 
are directed to the relationship between unemploy- 
ment compensation and relief, they are particularly 
appropriate for social workers. 

It is my prediction that if you read this volume, 
you will not want to miss another. 

Rosert T. LANSDALE 
New York School 
of Social Work 


OCIAL Case Recorps: FAMILy WELFARE. 
Edited by Elizabeth S. Dixon and Grace A. 
Browning. 372 pp., 1938. University of 

Chicago Press, or THe Famiry. $2.00. 


Because the teaching of case work is so neces- 
sarily dependent upon the use of case material, 
this particular book is most timely. It is a col- 
lection of sixteen actual case records presenting an 
excellent cross-section of the field of family wel- 
fare. The records are illustrative of the various 
difficulties which bring individuals to social agencies 
(both public and private) everywhere—non-resi- 
dence, prolonged unemployment, and physical and 
mental difficulties. In fact, the range of services 
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and treatment in these records covers a wide «rea, 
including people of all ages, from a child with a 
reading difficulty who is referred for psychiatric 
treatment, to those classified as aged. Several 
records clearly illustrate joint planning and co-op- 
erative service between two or more agencies. In 
many the worker’s own thinking is freely included 
and all recording is sufficiently detailed to show the 
case work process and the worker’s part in it. No 
evaluation of the treatment is included by the editors 
which facilitates its free use for teaching purposes, 
designed to meet individual needs of classes and 
teachers. 

Although intended primarily for use in beginning 
classes in case work, it will be of interest to 
practicing case workers as well. 

KATHERINE CLARK 
Tremont Service Bureau, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Nineteen TuHirty-E1cGHt MENTAL MEAas- 

UREMENTS YEARBOOK OF THE SCHOOL OF 

Epucation, Rutcers University: Oscar 
Krisen Buros, Editor. 415 pp., 1938. 


This is a reference book of value chiefly to 
psychologists in social agencies rather than to case 
workers, but its value to psychologists is great. 
Its content is critical reviews of new tests, of new 
books in the measurement field, and of books on 
research and statistical methodology—reviews writ- 
ten by specialists representing varied points of 
view. “Mental measurement” is interpreted 
broadly and includes tests of personality traits and 
social adjustment, and books related to the case 
work field, interviewing, and social research tech- 
niques. Such critical evaluations offer a dependable 
basis for selection from among the multitude of 
new tests, and for the selection of books in this 
field for a personal or agency library. 


Ruta M. Hussarp, Px.D. 
Psychologist, Consultation Bureau of Detroit 


DVENTURES rn Givinc: William H. Mat- 
thews. 252 pp., 1939. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, or THe Famiry, $2.50. 


This is the story of the life work of William H. 
Matthews, who was for twenty-five years the 
Director of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. His story is 
interesting from start to finish not only from the 
point of view of Mr. Matthews’ personal philoso- 
phy but as a picture of the development of social 
movements throughout the period it covers. 

Mr. Matthews tells of his boyhood on a farm 
and of his childhood labor in the cotton mills of 
New England. His family relationships, hard 
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work, and the habits of thrift developed in his 
early days are reflected later in his sympathy and 
understanding attitude toward the people with 
whom he deals. He had planned to be a minister 
and was ordained but felt he could do more con- 
structive work outside the Church. His activities 
were centered first in Boys’ Club work, then in 
labor conditions, and finally in the case work 
agency. 

During his years with the A.I.C.P. Mr. Mat- 
thews’ outstanding interests were the development 
of camps and group activities for children, and his 
program of work, security, and recreation for the 
aged. The beginnings of the Emergency Work 
Bureau and Mr. Matthews’ part in its organization 
and development show his great interest in the 
adjustment of the individual in contrast to the 
later mass handling of people by the federal work 
program. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Matthews’ philosophy 
of a real respect for people in all walks of life, 
underlies all his activities. Added to this are a 
deep spiritual quality expressed in terms of service, 
a belief in every aspect of his work, and a genuine 
sincerity. 

DorotHy Pore 
Family Welfare Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 


TEP sy Step 1x Sex Epucation: Dr. Edith 
Hale Swift. 207 pp., 1938. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, or THe Fammy, $2.00. 

This is one of those books in which superficial- 
ity is substituted for simplicity. It begins with 
Bert aged “two and a quarter” and Jane aged 
three months. By a scheme of dialogues (includ- 
ing stage directions and ages) they are led through 
the years in “64 steps” in sex education to 
understand everything from eggs and kittens to 
homo-sexual aberrations and marriage. The 
parents are equally remarkable in that they are 
clever draftsmen and so can draw pictures of the 
process of gestation in animals as well as human 
beings. Mixed in as part of stage scenery are the 
homely acts of family life, bathing, cooking, and 
so on, giving the setting of reality. For the 
average mother or father—many of whom do not 
themselves understand either the physical or emo- 
tional elements in their own sex drives—such 
patness seems likely to result not only in confusion 
to the child but in further complicating the 
parent’s own adjustment. The method of pres- 
entation is so brief as to be of help only if the 
child asks the set question and makes the same 
responses. A parent needing real help may find 
this book so artificially simple that he will become 
discouraged in seeking the knowledge by which 


he can answer the needs of his own children 
however expressed. 
MARGUERITE MarsH 
Youth Consultation Service 
Church Mission of Help 


OCIAL Saca or Two Cities: Calvin F. 
Schmid. 418 pp., 1937. Mimeographed. 
Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 
Bureau of Social Research, Monograph Series 
No. 1, $3.50. 


This monograph presents “an ecological and 
statistical study of social trends in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul.” It begins with a sociological history 
of the two cities and then gives material on popu- 
lation trends tracing the growth and expansion of 
the two cities and the changing ratios of the age 
groups, the sex and the nativity of the people 
within the different districts of the cities. One 
chapter deals with marriage and divorce. There 
then follow chapters giving statistics on major 
crimes, juvenile delinquency, prostitution and 
venereal disease, and suicide in Minneapolis. The 
author has published a previous study, “ Mortality 
Trends in the State of Minnesota” and therefore 
does not include any health material in this 
monograph. 

A wide variety of graphs and maps (218 in all) 
has been used in presenting the different subjects. 
Comparisons are made with other cities in much 
of the housing data and the crime figures. 

“This study may be disappointing to some,” 
says the author in his preface, “‘ because it contains 
very few recommendations for the improvement of 
social conditions.” Instead of being disappointed 
we should be thankful that the author did not add 
any recommendations, for added they would have 
been. None grew out of the very objective ma- 
terial he presents. Facts of themselves do not 
lead to social betterment nor even to recommenda- 
tions for such action. It is only when there are 
some standards, norms, or ideals against which to 
measure them and when there seem to be some 
ways in which improvement can be brought about 
that facts will lead to social improvement. Too 
often the writer of an objective study will add a 
section of conclusions and recommendations which 
come more from his social philosophy and theories 
of social action than from the facts he has 
gathered. Unless he works out the standards of 
evaluation he uses and the reasons why some pro- 
cedures will help and others won't, such recom- 
mendations weaken rather than strengthen his 
factual findings. 

We can agree with the author when he says, 
“There is greater need than ever before for ac- 
curate, systematic, and detailed information con- 
cerning social and economic life in the modern 
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city. There is a growing realization that the more 
serious problems of community life . . . cannot 
be dealt with effectively without a wider and 
deeper understanding of the forces producing them, 
and that this understanding can only be attained 
by a thorough and scientific study.” The real 
value of such a study as this monograph is the 
factual material it presents. This study should be 
directly useful to the Twin Cities for its wealth 
of material and indirectly useful to the rest of us 
for its splendid exhibition of methodology. 
MANFRED LILLIEFORS 


TTAINING Womanuoop: Geo. W. Corner, 
M.D. 95 pp., 1939. Harper Bros., New 
York or THe Famiry. $1.00. 


Any list of books for informing the laity about 
sex matters and preparation for marriage is prob- 
ably weakest in those written for the “teen” age. 
This one will help to correct that weakness, as it 
seems well directed toward the high school group. 
The attitude of knowing or the pose of sophistica- 
tion seems to come to young people earlier and 
earlier. At any rate curiosity does, and the 
tendency now is to satisfy curiosity when it arises. 

The anatomy, the biology, and the drawings 
are brief but sufficient and need no criticism. This 
is the easier part to do. Sex attraction, sex feel- 
ings, sex conduct, and social behaviour are dis- 
cussed, and this is the harder part. 

The physiological basis for personal feelings, or 
indeed for customs and conventions, is simply 
presented. One would expect results tending 
toward natural, matter-of-fact attitudes. A girl 
who had heard the word could get some under- 
standing of homosexuality, and probably without 
being pushed toward unfair prejudice or intolerance. 

To one who has read many sex books this seems 
a good one. It will be interesting to learn how 
young people react to it. 

Lovett Dewees, M.D. 
Marriage Counsel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Read or to Use 


Civil Service Procedures for Social Work Posi- 
tions, by Florence Booth, will be helpful to officials 
interested in the development of more effective 
procedures for the recruitment of qualified per- 
sonnel and interesting for workers and all those 
concerned with the development of the merit 
system. It includes analysis of recruiting pro- 
cedures, qualifications for positions, salaries, work- 
ing conditions, and so on, as operating in early 
1938 in 33 jurisdictions and 34 state departments 
of public welfare. ($1.00, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60 St., Chicago, III.) 


The Family, January, 1940 


Proceedings of the National Health Conference, 
July 18, 19, 20, 1938 (35¢); The Nation’s Health 
(20¢) and Toward Better National Health (free) 
include sections on national health needs, national 
health program, hospital facilities and medical care 
for the needy. The general program of medical 
care and insurance against loss of wages during 
assistance and the pending Wagner bill lend special 
interest to these discussions. (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) 


Child Care in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
is an analysis of the community pattern for pro- 
visions for child care and specifically the need for 
and the provision for organized care for children 
away from their homes. It includes evaluations of 
the types of services offered in the county, intake 
policies and working agreements, records, and 
expenditures. One recommendation of particular 
significance to case work is that of creating one 
county-wide agency offering case work service to 
children, general child welfare services, advisory 
and case work services for children in their homes, 
foster care of children, adoption cases, and admin- 
istration of new types of services. The study is 
also significant as a development of a kind of 
survey plan by a council of health and social 
agencies with a committee of both lay and pro- 
fessional people. (35¢, Family and Case Work 
Division, Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
| Master of Social Science 
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SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1939 





The Work of a Family Agency with Psy- 
chotic Individuals and Their Families. 
Harriet S. Lybyer 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School 
for Social Work, 1939 
Published Quarterly $2 a year 


Single Numbers: Volumes I to VIII, 
$1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
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Even before publication 


SociAL CasE Work 
IN PRACTICE 


-- Six CASE STUDIES -- 
by 
Florence Hollis 


has taken its place at the top of the list 
because it supplements our literature at 
a time when careful setting forth of 
documented clinical material is most 
needed. The flood of orders indicates 
how social workers are welcoming this 
book written out of the day-to-day prac- 
tice of case work. 


24 pp. Now available. $2.50 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces 
The publication of the third issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF SociAL WorK 


PROCESS 


SOCIAL CASE WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Studies in Structure and Process 


Jessie Taft, Editor 
Publication Date: January 31, 1940 


Distributed by: CENtTauR Book SHop 
204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 














SUSTAINING TYPE OF CASE WORK 


By Beatrice Wajdyk, Edna Astley 
Be EE SI 6x cceee canescens 50¢ 











CO-OPERATIVE CASE WORK 


16 articles on joint planning and 
agency relationships............ 60¢ 








DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF THROUGH 
SUPERVISION 


A reprint of 7 recent articles... .35¢ 











RECORDING: Monograph IV 


For public agency workers...... 45¢ 
(mimeographed ) 








CASE WORK IN PUBLIC RELIEF 
A reprint of 9 articles......... 40¢ 











Order from 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


122 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 








THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Spring Quarter—March 26-June 15, 1940 


The School offers a basic training for social 
case work comprising courses and super- 
vised field work. Among the courses to be 
offered for advanced students in the Spring 
Quarter are the following: 


Family Case Work Gordon Hamilton 


Mental Hygiene Problems of 
Childh Lucille Austin 


Gordon Hamilton 
Supervisory Practice Fern Lowry 


Personnel Problems in Op- 
erating Agencies Robert Lansdale 


Psychiatric Social Work.... Dr. Marion Kenworthy 


Applications for the Spring Quarter for full- 
time work must be filed by January 23. 


Catalogues mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 





January, 1940, The Family 
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